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TRANSMISSION AT 
Boor Rates. 


DISILLUSION. 


Uron the porch, this evening late, 
Miss Ingénue and I await 
The dance’s ending ; 
Our converse lightly ebbs and flows, 
Our hands may touch, perhaps, wio knows P 
I only see the blush that glows, 
Its beauty lending. 


IES, 


: Weater 
Wannfac. 


And then my arm about her waist 
10/- Is placed exactly to my taste 
Style ithout objection— 
Very Except a wriggle now and then, 
nd finial Especially at moments when 
‘es The movements of our fellow men 
pei Forebode pan 
sure, I whisper to her, as I lean, 
remade, Sly seateigel that little mean, 
5 ierac But worded neatly. 
in appli- She answers not, but, quite content, 
re Her head against my shoulder bent, 
PAD. She seems on every word intent, 


And—slumbers sweetly. 
4 I take my rights, and, with a kiss, 


b 60,, I rouse her gently, while in bliss 

ag She murmurs “ Harry!” 

ion Bt., My pleasure’s spoiled. It now would seem 
Ds. I've furnished matter for a dream 


Of which another gets the cream—~ 
No more I'll tarry. 


The drowsy maiden I awake ; 
She’s left, as heer leave I take, 
All unprotected. 


tnd I’m desillusioné, ’tis true; 

a ee I haven't found Miss Ingénue 

and Dare So a “fresh” and “ green” and “new” 
agit. As I expected. 
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HOW TO SEE THROUGH A BIG MAN. 


to catcha 
ront of him, 


LitTLe man at the theatre, vainly tryin 
glimpse over the shoulders of a big man in fi 
at length touches him on the shoulder. 
Big Man (turning round): “ Can’t you see anything ?’ 
Posy Man (pathetically) : “Can't see a streak of the 
age. 


le Trou: 


easure. Big Man (sarcastically) : “Why, then, I'll tell you 
; at ones H emg do. You keep your eye on me, and laugh when 
} forms, . 

wmonials, 
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do 98 £100,000 FOR A CHILD’S CAPRICE. 
i it . 

et: ey BRIDGE which the Sultan ordered to be constructed 
a he hi was to have been finished by a 
ae F perticular day, but the contractor found that this would 
| a impossible with Turkish workmen, unless he worked 
—— yandnight. This he obtained leave to do, and the 
RS wi lights and torches were supplied at the Sultan’s 
ae All went well for a time, till the unfortunate con- 
vention,” ahi ar was told that he must open the bridge to let a 
» Ke free fl the rom the dockyard pass through some time before 
. e ain was fished 

Cc. € said it was impossible, as he would have to pull 
in worl ee ma, a4 i would take two or three months 
——_— e scaffolding ard pile-driving machines. 
I Bat the Ministers of Marine and : 


Suit , inance said: “1f the 
SMvan says it must be done, it must, or we shall lose 
‘onr places, if not our heads,” 

sce ship came out, at acost of a little over one 
nt thousand pounds, and a delay of three months 
fon af pompletion of the bridge, all because the Sultan 
ehila’ us small eon orying in the harem one day, the 
bbe eu being that, though he had been promised 


“<— an admiral, he could not see his flag hoisted 


So icular pat from the nursery window. 
= a ironclad was brought out from the dock- 
E i Tee moored in front of the palace, to gratify 
h ant mind, thus causing enormous inconvenience 
eos town for months, to say nothing of the waste of 
re y of which the Sultan paid very little, and for the 
oS of which, I imagine, he cared still less. 
AU rights reserved.] 
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£100 to the reader of P.W. who collects the greatest number of PEARSON 
end of the year (see first page of cover). 


AN EARL IN THE PILL TRADE. 


A Goop story is being told about the late Lord Beau- 

champ (pronounced Beecham), A neighbour of his 
once brought a house-party to lunch at Madresfield 
Court. 
_ One of the guests—an American lady—immensely 
impressed with the beau’ies of the house and grounds, 
the splendid vinery, etc., at last turned to her host and 
remarked confidentially : “ Say, Earl, I guess you must 
have nade a pile of money over those pills of yours.” 


eee ff eg 
BUSINESS FIRST. 


Some years since, when the famous Dundee whaling 
trade was at the very height of prosperity, 2 sperm- 
whaler from that port was out in the Pacific for its 
annual trip, and whilst there the crew had the mis- 
fortune to lose their black cook. 

All preparations were made for the funeral, and the 
once important, but now deceased, functionary lay on 
the plank in the gangway, shrouded in his canvas 
cover, sewed up by the sailmaker. ready for burial, 
while all the ship’s company were mustered round the 
rude bier, save the look-out men aloft, for the skipper 
had always an eye open to business. 

The captain proceeded with all possible gravity read- 
ing the burial service, the ship's bell solemnly tolled 
the while, and all the air filled with the solemnity of 
the moment, when suddenly a look-out man, discovering 
the snout of a whale, sang out lustily : 

“There she blows!” Before the look-out could 
repeat the ever-welcome words, the now excited skipper 
dropped his book, seized his glass, and, jumping into 
the rigging, bounded aloft at a furious rate. 

His glass proved the truth of the look-out’s cry, and 
from his lofty perch he bellowed out with the utmost 
lung-power of a sailor: 

“Knock off tolling that bell! 


ey 


Clear away the boats! 
Heave the nigger overboard 


3 
PEOPLE WHO LIVE IN BATHS. 


Strone as is the Englishman’s love of his bath, it 
is out of England that yon meet the queerest hathers. 
Some of us are familiar with such establishments as the 
baths at Leukerlad, where patients often spend half 
the day in the water, dining and lunching without 
interruption to their occupation. 

The writer has seen Frenchmen jotting down letters 
in this bath, small tables, properly fitted, being pushed 
along the top of the water for the purpose. 

If you desire coffee or wine during your dip you never 
think of coming out of the water for it. Attendants— 
chiefly ladies—oblige you with a floating tray, and your 
refreshment is sent upon its voyage, and is rarely ship- 
wrecked. 

It is when you get farther East, however, that the fun 
begins. Some of the sulphur baths in Hungary and 
Bosnia are sights worth going far to see. . 

At one place, Ilidze, near Serajevo, those who thirst 
for sulphur are shown into small cells, gust like the cells 
ofa prison. Light streams in faintly from a small sky- 
light, but the bath is not to be discovered until the 
Dbather’s eyes are accustomed to the semi-darkness, and 
he bas been in the place some minutes. 

Then he becomes aware that there is in one corner of 
his cell a small flight of steps leading to a rough hewn 
basin in the very bowels of the earth, so to speak. 

The snlphurous water gushes up in the basin. and the 
odour of it is not to be described. Yet people travel 
hundreds of miles to enjoy it, and the doctors rave 
about its medicinal qualities. . 

Filthy as Russia is, the filthiest houses in the ony 
ave those reserved for the public baths. Gloomy build- 
ings always, few are the Englishmen who could submit to 
the atmosphere of them for a few minutes. But the 
Russian revels in them. Taking his ease upon a bench, 
he watches the whole room filled with a steamy vapour, 
and in this steam he stews until he feels he has had full 
value for his money; an attendant then throws a few 
buckets of cold water over him, and he goes his way a 
happy, but, it must be admitted, still a dirty man. 
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WAS THE GARDEN OF EDEN IN 


AMERICA? 


A Cvuriovs Discovery. 

WHERE was the cradle of the human race’ For 
centuries men have been trying to find the exact location 
of the Garden of Eden, but up to the present time the 
search has been as futile as the search for the North 
Pole. Upwards of eighty sites have been selected as the 
place of Paradise, the whole of them being situated in 
various parts of the Old World. 

Now a daring discoverer comes forward with the 
extraordinary statement that Eden was in the New 
World. 

Dr. le Plongeon, an eminent explorer, has spent 
twelve years of study among the relics of early 
civilisation in Yucatan, Central America, and amongst 
other things he claims to have found a wonderful 
manuscript covered with hieroglyphics, which gives the 
story of Cain und Abel, and other matter bearing on 
early Biblical history. 

The explorer was many years deciphering this 
manuscript, but he has now completed his task, and 
arrives at some very curious and remarkable results. 

It seems that a certain King Can, mentioned in the 
manuscript, who, it is maintained, is identical with 
Adam, had three sons—Cay, Aac, and Coh—and two 
daughters—Moo and Nicte. Aac, according to Dr. 
le Plongeon, corresponds with Cain, and Coh with 
Abel, and this strange document states that Aac 
rebelled against Coh, and slew him in order to seize his 
wife Moo, Coh having married his sister because there 
were no other women in the world. 

After the murder of Coh there was civil war in 
Yucatan, but finally Aac won the widow's hand. Moo, 
however, erected a splendid mausoleum to the memory 
of Coh, and part of this yet remains. Dr. le Plongeon 
has photographed the strange and interesting monument. 
which bears a remarkable resemblance to the Sphinx of 
Egypt. 

This connection between Yucatan and the country of 
the Nile is referred to in another manuscript found by 
the explorer, which states that Moo finally emigrated to 
Egypt, where she built another monument to her 
murdered husband’s memory, and this, says the Doctor, 
is the famous Sphinx. 
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“THE modern servant doesn’t know her place.” 
“She can't. She changes it too often.” 


—————> ft o——_———_ 


TueE peacemaker is a commendable character, but he 
is not esteemed by the fellow who is getting the best 


of the fight. 
— a fe 


Manacer: “You do not inject enough contempt, 
spite, and venom into that word.” 

Actress: “I can do no better.” 

Manager: “Nonsense! Speak it just as you sa 
pa when you meet a rival in an imitation seal- 

e ” 
skin. 
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Visitor: “How beautifully still the children sit 
while you talk to them!” 

Sunday School Teacher : “ Yes; I've got them prett i 
well trained. I told them at the start that every time 
caught a boy moving in his seat while I was making a 
speech I would talk ten minutes longer.” 


Where to go for Your Holidays. 
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SprctAL arrangements have been made with Messrs. Thos, 
Cook and Sons for an attractive Continental Tour for readers of 
P.W. This tour will occupy three days. Starting from London 
(say) on Friday night, the tourists will travel by Harwich and 
Antwerp to Brussels. From hero an excursion will be madé to 
the scene of the battle of Waterloo. Passengers will travel 
third class by train and second by steamer. Krenkfast will be 
provided at Antwerp on arrival, and two days and a half full 
accommodation at headquarters. Those who wish to stay at any 
particular hotel on Messrs, Cook’s first-class list can do so at an 
additional cost of 108. All applications for tickets must be made 
to this office, stating the date for which they are required, and 
inclosing £2 in postal orders. 
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were all upon that—one of those , white- 
haired white-whiskered men whose wholesome 


freshness seems to promise undying youth. 


Along with his good looks and his mint of money, he 
brought to Dr. Glenny's MP shistid hospital for eye 
i temper and a cataract on 

his left eye. “A perfectly beautiful cataract,” was the 
house-surgeon’s verdict; to which compliment the 
nurses knowingly added: “So lovely and ripe, you 


diseases an awful i 


know.” 


His name wos Mr. Lawrence Armstrong, and he 
carried on like a pirate. The ball-boy dubbed him at 
once the “ golden demon,” the last on account of his 
fiery lan and the first as delicately appreciative 
of the decan’s handsome babit of paying for the 


peiviege of hurling etrong language at 


mgs cataract was operated on at the 


appointed time, and any ordinary 
man would have been well in a 
month. But Mr, Armstrong 
wasn't ordinary. Indeed, he was 
set down in the annals of the 
hospital as being 
positively the 


worst patient ever 
camithed there, 
and it was ar- 
dently hoped that 
his like would 
never be scen 
again. 


At firet appear- . 
ance it wa seem that he was like that time-honoured 
who disliked what he didn’t like more than 
ke Hkad what he liked. For he hated the very idea 
of staying in bed. “It wes preposterous,” he said, 
“just for a bad eye.” He hated the framework 
which had to be udjusted about his head to protect 
his eye, and which his impatient thrashing was sure 
to demolish at least twice each day. As for Nurse 
Maud, Nurse Alice, and Nwee Imogene, as charm- 
ing @ dulcet-toned trio as any man could wish for, 
he panty Sesaeet their gentle ministrations uttely 


intoleral 


NURSE MARY'S ADHIRER. 


He was a remarkably looking fellow—the nurses 


But. it presently tarned out that bis likes were 


y 

itive. For example, he liked a bath, a daily tabbing 
being Lo of his religion. Unhappily, a bath had boen 
abeolu 


ly forbidden. He liked all sorts of im 


things to eat and drink, and finally, he like 


Mary, first, last, and all the time. 


Since they could indulge him in nothing else, it was 
thought best to yield in the matter of Nurse M 
Indeed, it was a case of “needs must,” for it was fi 
sr te te fs a 
r resence, wou ve been spi within 


the walls of Dr. Glenny's hospital. 


Even if Nurse Mary had been handsome, which she 
wasn’t, her good looks would have been quite thrown 
away as far as her tem rily blind patient was 
concerned, She was what been wittily described as 
Whether 
Mr. Armetrong’s lack in tho matter of sight made his 
remaining senses more acute to perceive his nurse's more 
subtle charms, or whether he just fell in love in tae 


a good old-fashioned 
BLESS OUR Hones. © Way for no reason 
© whatever, 


impossible to say, 
H but, at any rate, he 
soon fuund himself 
in the novel position 
of desiring to please 
ZF, another before him- 

Zeclf. For 

U7 Mary be endured 
the framework 
about hishead; that 
is, so long as she 
remained ut his side. 
For her he had his 
daily quarrel with 
the man who should 
have given him his 


worse than handsome—she was interesting. 


OOO WER enon dewee! 


= 


“Fancy how havin 
fellow in on himeelf."” ; 
Nurse Mary, doubtless with a hope of awakening her 


said M. 


the old hymn “ @, ye Disconsolate,” floated 
the st 


below, where a male quartette was 


, whenever 


8 cataract on one’s eye shuts a 
r. Armstrong one day to 


Every week they came to sing a little while 
patients. If Nurse had not been sitting 
Armstrong it would ly have taken four 


sit on him to keep him quiet while the si 


was going 
ie hall-boy said : “ His Nibe objects to 


yrans. 
Therefore Nuree Mary made all haste to reply : 
\ 


“That is—well—I mean, 


think about it?” 


person she was.” 
lessly drawling the w 
who is she?” 


“ And Billy ?” 
“Oh, Billy! 


all. Well, almost before 


funeral. Poor old Billy 


“Well, she didn’t ask 
Nurse Mary, with an odd 
“ Didn't she, though ! " 


exactly, but it 
meant money all 
the same. She 
called it advice— 
advice about 
Billy’s monument. 
She thought I was 
a driveling idiot, 
I dare say. 

“Well, I wrote 
a pretty stiff ans- 
wer to her, and 
that settled her, & 
for I never heard 
a word more from 
her. But, last 
summer, I visited Bill 
she wanted so much ai 


(| 


her at all. It’s unreason 


on her. Why didn’t you 


to like her, so you 


about Billy’s death and 


bat 
that day sold a picture 
he seemed stupihed wi 


seemed stap th 


the widow, nor did I want to. 
have made some inquiries about her circumstances, and 
eo ou. But I downright bated her, because I felt she 
had robbed me of my nephew. So I just eaid good-bye 
to Billy and made off for home. Pretty soon afterwards 
I got a letter from the widow.” 


“Yes, indeed. And it gives one plenty of time to 


repent of things, too. ; 
‘Ob, the deuce!” began Mr. Armstrong feverishly. 
of course, no man is as straight 
ashe might be. As a matter of fact, the th 
keeps haunting me as I lie here is one that I'm 
doesn’t call for repentance. I wonder what you would 


“I should think,” said Nuree Mary calmly, “that 
your very doubt convicted you.” 

“Oh, but wait,” exclaimcd Mr. Armstrong. “ You 
don't know how Billy disappointed me, or what kind of 


“ Well, what about Billy?” asked Nurse Mary, care- 
onde as if to conceal a certain 
eagerness that all but struggled through them. “And 


“Heaven knows, I don't,” eaid Mr. Armstrong fo is 
“She was Biliy's wife, I suppose. AndI supposeI ought 
to repent because I didn't & 


now her.” 


Mr. Armstrong's grimness melted into a tender smile. 

Awe, he wes my nephew. He died a 
few years ago, only thirty.two years old. He was a 
handsome rascal, but he was too fond of cards, and 
played too well—for a gentleman. He used to live with 
me and, scamp though he was, I loved him. I settled 
him in business and tried to keep him at it, but when he 
told me he was thinking of marrying, I set my face 
against it,and told him he must choose between the 
gui and me. You see, Billy wasn’t fitted for a good 
woman's husband, and any other sort wouldn't do at 


I could turn round, Billy was 


off, and I heard he had married some actress, or sclicol- 
mistrees, or something of that kind. A year later I got 
a telegram announcing his death and the date of lis 


! Well, I went. I didn't sce 


you for money?” piped up 
air of defiance. 


Nurse Mary's eyes blazed. 
“Well,” said Mr. Armstrong, ‘‘she didu't call it that 


8 grave, and the monument 


vice about struck me senseless 
with astonishment. If you'll believe me it was 
nothing but a little two-foot slab of marble with his 
name and age on it. Notathing more. I expected to 
see something v ambitious after all the fues she 
made. Naturally I set her down as a kind of a sneak at 
once. So, really it is nothing but the kindness of my 
heart and my love for Billy that keeps me thinking of 


able to ask a fellow to repent 


of leaving such a woman as that alone. Now, isn’t it?” 
“That's juat like a man!” broke in Nurse Mary 
hotly. “Slip out of condemnation yourself and pile it 


find out about her before you 


judged her? I know why. Because it would et 

in contact with her whom you had judged according 

to your own mean conception of her. You didn’t want 
kept as far iy 4 from her as 

could. Nothing to repent of, Mr. 

listen to me and I will tell you what I happen to know 


rmstrong ? ell, 


his widow. It may improve 


our mind, if it doesn’t soften your heart. Nurees, you 
now,” she went on rapidly, “have many ways of getting 
ts 


ust ley still and listened. 


foresworn cards, but he was too weak to hold out 

against Billy’s blandishments. 
“They didn’t play together, it bappenes. but joined 

different parties. Billy came out i 

for his evening's amusement. But poor Carson played 


was and not his own money was away, 
Grabets takaging cote bx aero 
on commission. For an instant 


y a little the worse 


. And then, ing 


wi 
for breath, he fell dead at Billy’s feet. Heart 


i t 
not sure 


Of courte, I ought to 


here and there to do what he could for hie dead frier, 
whose death, he felt, ley at his door. Within a weel. 
Billy, himeelf, died of pneumonia.” ‘ 

For just a minute Nurse Mary's voice faltered. 1, 
man who listened would have given a small fortune t., 
see her face at that moment. Bat he eaid nothing, 3.1 
Nurse Mary took up her tale again. ° 

“He was off his head most of the time, but his wand: 
ing mind showed there was good in Billy in spite of a!]. 
His constant cry was for a monument. ‘Don't fore: 
it, Mary; a monument to shield me 
from the reproaches of poor Carson’s 
orphaned babies. Put all we have 
in the monument, and then you must 
go to Uncle Larry and tell him all, 
and he will care for you.’ 

‘Not very clear, this, perhaps, but 
Billy's wife understood him. She 
invested every penny of the few ff 
thousands her husband left for the 7 
little Carson children, who had 
neither father nor mother nor any | 
near relative to care for them. / 

“This, Mr. Armstrong, is Billy's 
monument, » living one; the human 5 
expression of a desire to right af} aa 
wrong. Don’t you think it would ie? ys; 
have been worth while to give ¥ 
advice about such a monument as this? Ani thei, 
leaving the children in the care of a suitable persn., 
Billy's widow went out into the world again to earn |: 
living, and find that sepals among strangers whic’. 
Billy's uncle had withheld. And she was successfi:., 
too. She took up her old calling, which was neit!: 
that of an actress nor a schoolmistress, but a nurse.” 

“What?” said Mr. Armstrong excitedly. “ Dil y:. 
nurse Billy ?” 

“Yes,” said Nurse Mary softly. “And I had a rigi: 
to. I was his wife.” 

“ Well, I'll bek——” 

But Mr. Annstrong didn’t finish it, for, putting bi. 
hand out to touch Nurse Mary, he found she had 
slipped quietly away. And then, exhausted by excit-. 
ment, he fell fast asleep. 

After that Mr. Armstrong w rapidly bette. 
althongh it cannot be said that his temper improved 
likewise. Although the happy day arrived when he 
was allowed to take a bath, to have anything he like: 
toeatand drink, and the bandage removed from his ey+s 
so that he could see Nurse Mary’s face, still he was ni 
happy, for Nurse Mary simply stared at him when |e 
talked to her of love. If she did not stare in silen-. 
she would still stare and say: 

“Do not excite yourself, Mr. Armstrong.” 

Everybody rejoiced when Mr. Armstrong was ii-- 
charged as cured, that is, everybody but bimeelf. As « 
matter cf fact, they rejoiced too soon, for he would nm: 
stay discharged. He kept coming back every day toark to 
have his spectacles changed or to know “if there isn't 
one growing on the other eye,” or to ask if somethins 
oughtn't tobe “needled,” a phrase he had picked up in 
the hospital, but of the meaning of which he was den-"!y 
ignorant. Not that it mattered, however, lecause le 
was perfectly willing to be stabbed even, if it would 
only bring him into Nuree Mary's neighbourhod. 
Indeed, he became such an intolerable nuisance th:t 
the entire hospital force went down on their kuees t: 
Nurse Mary and begged her to marry him at one. -» 
they should be rid of hun for ever. . 

bout the nineteenth time of asking it happiy 
occurred to him to offer an inducement together with 
meals tees ail Mary, dear,” } : 

“Only forgive and marry me, Mary, dear,” he vee... 
“and—we'll adopt Billy's mamument,” 

Mr. Armstrong had played a trump card. He we: 
his suit. 


a 


Practica AuxT: “Do you think you are quelit! 
to become the wife of a Pp” 
Sweet Girl: “Oh, yes; it’s all fixed. We arety lie 
in 3 cottage, and I know how to make cotti:” 
pudding.” 
—»4-2—__ 


Yasstey: “It must be a delightful sensation to i 
— of more money than you know what tv 
with.” 


Mudge: “Um. I have been in that fix myself. It 
was down in the South of Ireland, where I had to wit 
four hours for a train and couldn't buy a driuk to s*” 
my life.” 

————— ft ——__ 

He (reading paper): “Here's a note about au 
accident at Whito’s house. The servant girl put ane 
eeapgece into the fire, and was blown through: t!” 
roof.” 


She ( thetically): “Poor Mrs. White bas as 
much trowble with ber iets They are always leaving 
her without giving notice!” 
nf ee 

He leaned back full mst the circle railincs 
this morning, with hie cmvail any between his feet. | ee 
foot was on a treacherous banana rind, and, as he pich«! 
up the other to admire a crack in his boot, he sat dow 
on the dog. Then there was a cry and a yelp, Wil!) 
brimstone enough in the air for a match factory. :!'* 
bark for a whole tan-yard. 


Have you any friends or relaticns abroad? If so. teil them how £5 5s.—a year's free subszripiion to this paper--and 
won, ; 


twenty-five gold plated pencil-cases are to 
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HOW LONDON VIBRATES. 


ag a recent meeting of the Royal Geographical 

Society some interesting facts were brought to light 
* Concerning the movements of the earth’s crust. 

London itself is in a continual state of vibration. To 
demonstrate this a mirror was. suspended by a fine 
thread, so as to throw a point of light upon a screen, the 
movings of which showed the extent to which the 
building was affected by the traffic taking place within 
aradius of two or three miles. : : 

The whole of the earth’s crust, in point of fact, is 
subject to every kind of vibration. The shocks and 
earthquakes, the lifting of mountains and depressing of 
seas taking place on one side of the globe, due to the 
contraction of the earth’s crust, are clearly to be felt on 
the other. An earthquake in Japan, for instance, will 
travel to Europe in half-an-hour. 

Great things are expected from the observance of 
these movements, for it will be possible to discover 
much valuasle information about the interior of the 
giole. 


CRUEL REVENGE ON THE YOUNG 
MAN. 


«Ou, Eleanor, I am so glad to find you here. I went 
up to your house, and your mother said you had come 
here to be fitted,” and as Eleanor grasped the speaker's 
hand the dressmaker frowned, for she didn’t want the 
fit of the new gown interfered with. 

“Well, Daisy,” said Eleanor, “I am glad, too, for I 
see by your eyes that you've something to tell me.” 

«Yes; this morning I went over to see Kit, and I ran 
tight up to her room, as we always do, you know.” 

“Yes,” assented Eleanor. 

« And she was crying. All round her on the floor 
were letters, and on the bed more letters. I said: 
‘Mercy, Kit, what’s the matter?’ Every now and then 
she would make a vicious jab at a letter and appear to 
be writing. 

“*Oh, Daiey, IT am almost wild; I’m so busy.’ 

“*What are 2 doing?’ I asked. 

“*Well,’ said Kit, ‘you know Clarence and I have 
had a quarrel—and I’m glad of it ’—and here she sobbed 
the gladdest kind of a sob—'and—and—he eent all 
my letters back—and the silver bookmarker—and the 
lovely pipe I gave him with his name engraved on it— 
and—oh, Daisy, I can’t use any of them—how can I P— 
und so I’m getting his letters ready to return—I’'m—I'm 
—correcting them,’ and then she laughed and made 


another jab with her pen. 
‘Correcting them ?’ I gasped. 
“*Yes—correcting them. You know Clarence is a 


terrible speller, so | have gone over each letter in red 
ink,and made him see that it was intentional. Humph! 
I'll bet he won’t tell another man he broke it off!’ 

“I couldn't help laughing, but wasn’t it a fine 
revenge P” 


—\—7322___ 


THE UNHEALTHIEST PLACE IN THE 
WORLD. 


Amoy, in China, bears the unenviable reputation of 
being the dirtiest and most unhealthful city in the world. 
The reputation is thoroughly deserved. What is a more 
Rap eapans fact is the promise of the present tendency 
of affairs to a lower and worse condition. The reasons 
are obvious to a new-comer at a glance. 

a city is built on the edge of a mountainous 
; be and is exceedingly old. Inscriptions on ancient 
ombs run back so far as the beginning of the Christian 
fy Rd ocmax found in accidentally discovered graves 
‘od age from 1,000 to 500 B.c. During all this 
perio the hillsides of the city have been used as 
a grounds. As the population increased the 
‘ouses encroached upon the cemetery land, until the 
two became hopelessly mixed, 
a) ames States’ Consulate is regarded as a very 
poate ocality, but it is surrounded by over a hundred 
fe ips score of the large blocks of granite used in 
ro = ut it are old tombstones. On the hill, 
mediately behind the residence of F. Malcampo, the 
ey touch one another at every point, and om a 
ps white surface of rock, brick, porcelain, and 
el covering more than 1,000,000 square feet. 
a A Lam aw-do joss-house 30,000 bodies are 
fe ave been buried vertically to save space. The 
the stand, on a plot of ground of as many square fect. 
of ao na and its suburbs have a living population 
sea 000,000, and a dead one of four and a half 
tlie ed ey . The wells are shallow, and are sunk on 
thenetn of the graveyards, and even among the tombs 
its ade ves. I have not seen one whose water is not 
the a5 iis discoloured by the perpetual turning up of 
it re.city is a relic of the past. It is walled still as 
wae in the time of Confucius. It has no sewers 
wi a The streets vary from two to six feet in 
cont" no wheeled vehicle can use them. An equestrian 
H experience great difficulty in turning a corner. 


ere and there is an open space or plaza, dug out so a8 
tad a page receptacle into which the streets discharge 
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in the ilexes on the island in the St. James’s Park 
pond must wonder why it is that birds which make such 
elaborate nests for their young never seem to think of 
making beds for themselves to sleep in on chilly nights. 
This contradiction is the more surprising because many 
animals do make, or own, or appropriate beds. 


night ; and almost all that possess a Led at all are vastly 


fussy, important, jealous, and particular about this their 
only article of houschold furniture. The sight of the 


These facts must be written upon one side of the paper only, 


ANIMALS’ BEDS. 


THOSE who see the starlings going to hed by thousands 


Some, like the prairie dogs, make a fresh one every 


rairie dogs making up their heds on winter afternoons 
is the funniest scene in the Zoo. There are several sets 
of these geniul little fellows in the gardens, two or three 
in a cage, each of which is supplied with a sleeping-box 
in one corner, while every other day a few handfuls of 


fresh straw are put in. 


In the morning the prairie dogs carry every bit of 
their last night's bed out of the box and throw it out 
into the cage. They then 
eat their breakfast, and 
spend the day in playing 
about, staring visitors out 
of countenance, cramming 
long pieces of straw into 
their mouths and pouches 
and nibbling carrots. 
a About five o'clock they 

i suddenly recollect that 
they have not made their beds, and at once set to work 
in a hurry to get it done before dark. 

As the closing bell rings at dusk, and that is the 
moment at which the prairie dogs earnestly desire to be 
in bed, it almost seems to anyone who watches them as 
if they knew the time and were waiting for the “ curfew ” 
before turning in. 

But bed-making with them is a very serious matter. 
Common straw, dragged in just as it is, does not suit 
them at all. It bas all to be cut up to a certain length, 
and then carried in in bundles and ‘‘ made up” inside. 
Each prairie dog sits up on end, and crams straw into 
its mouth in a most dreadful hurry, holding the straws 
across and breaking them off on each side with its 
paws, exactly as sewing-maids indulge in the bad habit 
of breaking cotton with their teeth. 

As soon as the prairie dog has filled its mouth till it 
cannot hold any more, it drops on all-fours and gallops 
off into the sleeping-box, arranges the cut straw and 
rushes out again for a fresh sup & Tk 
Each seems to watch the others 7 
severely as they sit up straw- 


cutting, to see that they do not 

shirk. From time to time they ,,, TN 
all jump into the air and bark asif [; Fors} 8 
suddenly projected upwards by a |d Aw a 

spring in the boards of the floor. ia AP 


infact 
The prettiest fox’s bed the writer WF 1M 7) 

has ever seen was under a dor-rose | 
bush, which grew on a little circle 
of sound ground inarushymarsh. Two foxes were curled 
up under it, enjoying the winter sun; and as all the 
rushes and the rose-bush were white with hoar-frost, the 
momentary eee of the foxes in bed was as pretty as 
it was unexpected. 


eens $-iperemaceen at 


Micut Srom THE Fun.—Late Comer: “Have all 
the guests arrived?” , 

Servant: ‘ Yes, ma'am, but if I was you I wouldn’t 
go in just yet. They are all talking about you.” 


——« $e 


Epitor’s CuHitp: “What's the matter with papa 
to-day? He's in an awfully bad humour.” 

Editor's Wife: ‘ Yes, my dear. The regular funny 
man of the paper is ill, and your father is trying to keep 
the department going.” 


—_—— os [oe 


Wuen Her Majesty was at Balmoral recently, she 
visited an old cottager living near. On leaving, Her 
Majesty graciously said to the old lady who had been 
entertaining her: “ Well, Mrs. , you will no longer 
be afraid of me, and I shall expect you to pay mea 
visit.” 

“Ah, ma'am,” replied the old dame, “it’s not yerself 
I'm afeard on, it’s them grand servants!” 


If you have not bought Pearson’s Maoazine before 
May 15th you will have thrown away a chance of 
winning £250. 

FOSS SSSOSOOOS 

e is the best illustrated and 

Pearson’s Magazine the liveliest, magazine in 
the world. Everything that 

people will skip is cut out before it is published, as the Irish 
sub-cditor has it. Inthe May number will be found a profusely 
illustrated article on Glasgow, by Robert Machray; a complete 
story, by C. J. Cuteliffe Hyne; an account of the Gorgeous 

Palaces of the Tsar, by Mary Spencer Warren ; a description of 

‘The Bravest Deed I Ever Saw,” by J. M. Le Sage; the 

continuation of Sccrets of the Courte of Europe, by Allen 

Upward; an article on the Soldiera of the Khedive; an iy 

other articles and stories somo of the brightest humour 

W. L. Alden. 


the £5 5s. willbe paid. As 


KRSON'S WEEKLY. 
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resumes her unbroken slumber. 


DOES THE MOON AFFECT 
INSOMNIA ? 


“THE most singular case of insomnia of which I eve: 


heard,” said a well-known physician toa P.W. man, “is 
that of a friend of mine in a neighbouring town, a lady 
of middle age. 


“ With the exception of her peculiar insomnia, she ix 


in robust health. She is an uncommonly sound sleeper 
in the ‘dark of the moon, but as the new moon 
appron: lite its first quarter she is attacked with 
Wak 


akefulness. She can sleep only at long intervals 


during the night, and only a few minutes at a time. 


“The sleeplessness increases with the fulling of the 


moon, and by the time that stage in the moon’s course 
ia reached she is unable to obtain even the slightest 


slumber. She remains in a state of utter wakefulness 


until the moon begins to wane, when she gradually 
grows sleepy again. 


“When the period of dark moon has arrived she 
This condition has 
prevailed for more than ten years.” 


— tf eee 
A SABBATARIAN. 


Dr. A—— did not believe in forcille restraint for the 
insane. Therefore, as head of an insane asylum where 
personal influence was made to take the place of bolts 
and bars and shackles, he was kept a busy man. One 
patient in particular was a young bay continually com- 
aor of at headquarters because he refused to wear 
his clothing, preferring to tear it into rags. 

Dr. A—— remonstrated in vain, then thought out a 
plan of diplomacy, with which he approached his 
patient. 

“ John,” said he, “Ifind Iam in need of a boy, and 
thought you might like to take the position. I want to 
engage a boy not to tear clothes. Do you think you 
could do that work ?” 

“Yes, Icould,” said John. 

“Very well; what wages will you ask?” 

“ Twopence a day.” 

The bargain was closed on the spot, John’s destroyed 
clothing having cost the asylum pounds where his wages 
were oo“ From Monday to Saturday John was a 
model labourer, receiving at the end of each day his 
wage with the other workmen about the asylum. Sunday 
came, and with it John's mania. He had not a whole 
rag on his back when Dr. A—— was called upon to 
speak to him. 

“How did this happen, John?” he asked. “ Weren't 
you engaged to work for me? You have broken your 
contract.” 

“JT have not, sir,” asserted Jobn, with warmth. 
“ Didn't I work for you allthe week? To-day’s Sunday, 
and I'll be hanged if I work for any man on Sunday.” 


eet ee 
HOW TO BECOME A FOREIGNER. 


In all countries on the Continent a man is not 
permitted to become naturalised unless he can show 
that he is both respectable and moral; that he has 
resided in the land of his adoption a certain number 
of years; and that he is ready to renounce the country 
of his birth—his native land. 

Nearly everywhere service in a foreign army confers 
the rights of naturalisation upon the alien soldier. An 
Irishman fighting for France, might, if he liked, claim 
the status of a Frenchman. 

In France, a boy born on French soil of parents, one 
of whom may be English but born in France, is regarded 
as French, and is liable to conscription. He might 

rchance have to fight against his own brother if 
Gioead and France eyer went to war, because if the 
brother were born in England, not even an Angl!o- 
French father could make him French. 

An Englishman who wishes to turn himself into a 
Frenchman must reside on the other side of the 
Channel for ten years without interruption. — 

But an easier way, after a year’s residence in France, 
is to marry a Frenchwoman, or to render some signal 
service to the State, either in the army or in the creation 
of some industrial or agricultural enterprise. 

In England naturalisation may be granted to a 
Frenchman after five years’ residence. . . 

Negroes as well as white men may be naturalised in 
the United States; but Chinamen are strictly excluded 
from such privilege. . . , 

Strangers who seek to change their nationality in 
America must show that they have lived there five 
years at least. They are obliged to renounce an title 
of nobility to which they have the right in their own 
country. 

For instance, before a duke could become an American 
citizen he would have to be content with a plain 
surname and Christian name. 

By naturalisation in America the stranger escapes all 
the duties which his own country would have imposed 
upon him, and especially military service. 

To change one’s maaonality Ruesia is not at the 
command of every purse. The first condition is that 
you should be a landowner for five years at least, 


interesting fact of any kind, not exceeding 200 words in length, 
there is a second prize and twenty-five others eve: 
and envelopes should be marked “ Colo: 


one has a chance 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. Ue 
QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING, 


REPLIES. 


9979. Are there any Lower Animals which Share with 
Man the Peculiarity of the Female’s Voice being 


2989. Why are Waggon Wheels “ Dished *? 

Waggon wheels are “dished,” as it is technical], y 

to reduce the length of the intervening axle an 

to afford a better resistance to the lateral thrust exerted 
by the axletree in going over rough and uneven ground. 
To counteract this thrust, which tends to disintegrate 
the wheel by driving the nave outwards, the wheel is 
“ dished,” that is, the spokes are set at an inclination 
outwards from the nave to the felloes. This construction, 
as it stands, has the disadvantage of weakening the 
wheel by bringing the lower or “ working” spoke into a 
bad same for taking the weight, an objection which is 
met by 


2992. Which Natural Phenomenon Presents the Greatest 
Mystery to Scientific Investigators? 

The phenomenon of life. It isa mystery both in its 
nature and ite ac Life evolves in protoplasm, a 
transparent semi-fluid substance resembling liquid 
— It occurs in minute cles inclosed in a thin 

the whole forming a cell. All animals and plant; 

are made up of these cells in a more or less molified 
form. Now if the’ cells of a living being be con. 
with those of the same creature after det], 

no difference can be detected. They are identical in 
appearance, when examined under the highest, micro. 
scopic powers, and they are identical in their chemic:i| 


in Pitch than the Male's? 

There are many birds of which the male and female 
have the same , such as the raven, the rook, the 
New Zealand parson’s bird, and the gull, and to the 
highly-cultivated musical ear a difference in pitch may 
be ived which would eacape the ordinary observer. 
‘With the true songsters there is little difference in the 
vocal organs of the two sexes, although the males of 
most species sing better and more continuously than 
the females. Yet with some birds the vocal organs 
differ to no small extent. There is one kind of grouse, 
for instance, the male of which has two bare orange- 
coloured sacks, one on each side of the neck, and these, 
when largely inflated, produce a hollow sound which 
drowns the cry of the female. The great throat pouch 
of the European male bustard also gives it a peculiar 
note, deeper in pitch than its consort’s. The croak of 
the male bull-frog, too, is lower in tone and more 
powerful than the slight groaning noise of the female. 
2905, Which Plants are Propagated in the Greates: 

Number of Ways? 

All woody Dicotyledons, and notably the vine, are 
capable of being p ted with more or less success 
by seeds, by , by devering, by inarching, by 
grafting, and by budding. ough some may not lend 
themselves readily to one or more of these methods, 
given the correct conditions, they are all able to be 
Pp in each of these ways. 

2967. At what Period in the Past did Female Fashions 
Most Resemble those of the Present? 

This was certainly the period when religious awakening 
took place in Europe, and Calvin and others began to 
protest against extravagances alike of conduct and 
costume. In Paris, during the rule of the ; 

ple assumed very modest and simple garments; and 
if a woman ventured to wear too large a collar, the 
other women would pull it off. e may fairly 
attribute to the condition of religions thought the 
fashion for black and white clothing, which arose in the 
second half of the sixteenth century, and has never 
since entirely disappeared. This, of course, was 
notably the case among the men, but the women have 
largely cigeskiee de Lege In Einglasul fhe aes 
religious i extravagance an i 
care in dress caxse bell a coutury later than in France. 
Under the influence of Puritanism, costume among men 
and women grew far less pitta. pool gradually 
reecking: he comparative simplicity of our own day. 
When the Restoration revived much that had fallen 
into disuse, the hoop skirt came into vogue; so did the 
face-patches; and, in time, woman's dress had so 
altered, that in the Queen Ann and Georgian periods, 
the fearfully complicated headgear of the ladies of the 
Court formed a remarkable contrast to the plain and 
natural style of the Commonwealth. 
2088. Is it True that the Standard of Personal Beauty 
is among Civilised than among Savage 


ving the axletree arm a downward inclination 
called the “ hollow,” which brings the “ working ” spoke 
ie dicular to the ground. This again brings a draw- 

. To allow of the tyre having a uniform bearing 
on the ground, ita circumference along the face of the 
wheel must be less than it is at the k. The wheel, 
therefore, has a tendency to roll outwards. To meet 
this the axletree arm is given an inclination forwards, 
called the “lead.” And the hollow and lead together 
form the “set ” of the axletree arm. 


2991. Which Character Drawn by a Great Writer has mest 
Bignally Failed to Express its Creator's Inten- 
ion 

The character of Satan in Milton's ‘“‘ Paradise Lost.” 
There can be no doubt that the poet intended to i ha 
sent the enemy of mankind as altogether detestable ; 
and yet it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that Satan 
is the real hero of the great poetic drama. It is true 
that the Archfiend is described as the determined foe of 
good, as the source and author of evil. He is the enemy 
of both God and man. At the same time Milton 
has selected as Satan's most prominent quality 
that vice, which of all others, is the least detest- 
able. It is pride that impels him to conspire against the 
Highest. He scorns to brook inferiority even to Deity. 
He rebels, is defeated, and is hurled down from Heaven. 
To revenge himself he tempts man to apostasy, and in 
his success he spoils the last and greatest handiwork of 
the Creator. us his very love of evil is seen to be no 
ignoble sentiment. It spaings out of his baffled pride, 
urging him to revenge. e despises the cowardly 
advice of Belial to Satan: “To be weak is miserable.” 
He is a grand figure, rising from depths of misery to 
heights of ambition, and magnanimously undertaking 
the sole hazard of his audacious schemes. “The Prince 
of Darkness,” said Byron, “is a gentleman.” Milton’s 
Satan is this and more. His figure looms upon the poet's 
page with the loftier grandeur from contrast with the 
necessary feebleness with which Milton depicts the 

divine personages of the sacred drama. 


2997. Which Single Day in the World's History was 
Fraught with the Most Tremendous Consequences 
to Mankind ? 

Sir Edward Creasy declares that on the result of the 
battle of Marathon lepended “the whole future progrees 
of human civilisation.” In the handful of tiny States 
that inhabited Greece, a new life had arisen. The Greek 
intellect had developed faculties which indicated that man 
had advanced another stage towards the highest ideals. 
Foremost amongst these little nations was Athens, 
destined to reach the highest intellectual glory. Athens, 
too, contained the germs of human freedom; it was the 
forerunner of the democracies of the world. But the 
very existence of Athens and Greece was threatened 
by the huge barbaric empire of Persia. Darius had 
sent out his hordes of warriors to add the Grecian 
states to his vast dominions. Face to face his numerous 
forces met the Athenians on the plains of Marathon. 
Hitherto invincible in the field, the Persians looked 
upon the little army opposed to them with contempt. 

e Greeks themselves hesitated to hazard a battle with 
the conquerors of the world. Their ga debated 
the question, and the decision to fight the Persians was 
caused y the eloyuence of the immortal Miltiades. He 
led his ten thousand Greeks against the Persian host, 
and gained a decisive victory. The glorious day of 
Marathon beat back the advancing tide of eastern 
despotism and barbarism, and saved the freedom and 
civilisation of the western world. 


composition. Yet the one set of cells will grow and 
multiply, while the other will quickly decay. Life is 
eanilly mysterious in its origin. Chemists can brine 
together in their proper proportions the elements thut 
make protoplasm, yet they cannot create life. A living 
cell can take up these elements and make them live. 
There can be no life without preceding life. 

2996. Which is the Rarest Bird that Comes under the 

Category of “Game”? 

The great bustard. This bird formerly haunted :|I 
the level counties of England, and was particularly 
common on Salisbury Plain. From the reign of 
Henry VIII. repeated measures were passed in ordey 
to protect it; and it is expressly included under th: 
head of game in the statute of the first year of the 
reign of William IV., which codified and reformed tlie 
laws relating to S/o The close season for bustard 
shooting was, and is, from the first of March to the 
first of September. But the native bustard is now 
extinct in England. The last was killed at Swaffham, 
in Norfolk, in 1838. Any that have been shot since 
have been merely casual visitors probably coming from 
the plains of Saxony. The causes of the disappearance 
of the bustard are, firstly, the sport they afforded. for 
they were hunted with yhounds as well as slit; 
secondly, the increase in the amount of cultivated land. 
This largest of European birds, weighing as much «is 
thirty pounds, could no longer find any sufficient 
support on the closely-cropped plains of England. 
2999. What is the Most Extraordinary Attempt Ever 

Made on the Life of a Sovereign? 

That made by one Edward Squire on the life of Queen 
Elizabeth in 1596. An account of it appears in an old 
tract, published in 1682, entitled, “Papa Patris, or the 
Pope in his colours”: “ One Edward Squire, sometime 
a ecrivener at Greenwich, afterwards a deputy purveyor 
for the Queene’s stable, in Sir F. Drake's last voyave 
was taken prisoner and carried into Spain. A Jesuit 
got him into the Inquisition whence he returned a 
resolved Papist. He persuaded Squire to undertike tu 
poyson the pumnmell of the Queene’s saddle.” The 
poison was given Squire in a bladder, which he wis to 
prick and press on the saddle. “The Munday senniz!:t 
after eu returned to England, he laid his hand and 
crushed the poyson upon the pammell of the Queene’s 
saddle, saying ‘God save the Queene.’ The Queene 
rode abroad, and as it would seem laid not her hand 
upon the place, or els received no hurt (through (iod’s 
Fae) by touching it.” Squire was, however, appr- 

ended, confessed, and punished. 
3000. Which now Savage State is of the Greatest Com- 
mercial Importance to this Country? 

The Matabele State and all the surrounding territerics 
are of vast importance to this country from tbe com- 
mercial standpoint. Matabeleland, Mashonaland, and 
Northern Bechuanaland, standing onthe healthy plateau 
of Central South Africa, furnish a splendid prospeciive 
market for British enterprise. The reports of experts 
that a great gold belt extended from Tati to Umtuli, 
have been largely corroborated by subsequent workings, 
for these districts have been found to be rich in gold. 
Taking these states and others bordering on them as 
practically one, and stretching, therefore, right away 
into Cen‘ Africa, we have a magnificent market 
awaiting us, which produces cloves, ivory, gum, hides, 
gold, in unlimited quantities; and can grow rice, cotton. 
coffee, as well as provide coal and many minerals and 
metals, such as copper, iron, lead, possibly diamonds, 
and furnish alao wool, and nearly everything that may 
be expected out of an African colony. 


No. Bearing in mind that there is no universal 
siandtard of beauty he respect = ra aoe veay: 
that what to one appears utiful is by another 

Somnidectl I hideous, it would seem 4 is more 
t for the savage to attain to his ideal than it is 
for a member of a civilised community. Savages pay 
the greater attention to their appearance : 
their standard can seldom be attained without physical 
mutilation, often of the most terrible kind. The 
inhabitante of Arakhan, for instance, are content with 
nothing but a broad amooth forehead, and, in order to 
roduce it, they fasten a plate of lead on the heads of 
he newborn children; while in Arab countries no 
beauty can be perfect unti] the cheeks or temples have 
been gashed. 
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could make such a ig as this is capable of anything— 
even of making idols, I should think. 

»W. man, who was recently in Birmingham, spent 
a considerable time in trying to locate the whereabouts 
of the idol factory, but, though he worked diligently, 
and was assisted in every way by the manvfacturcrs of 
all kinds of curios and their workmen, who certainly 
were immensely interested in the search, he could find 
no trace of it whatever, 

A leading merchant, thoroughly acquainted with the 
Indian and other markets, says: “I have never heard 
of anything of the kind being made in Birmingham. 
I have asked others who are likely to know, and they say 
the same. With regard to India my experience is that 
they can do such articles in brass much cheaper there 
than here.” 

The same might certainly be said with regard to 
Japan and other Asiatic countries, where working in 
bronze and other metals is of a very highly finished 
kind. 

Birmingham sends many curious things to Africa— 
beads, anklets, nose-rinys, coins made of yilded brass, 
and so on; but the African merchants maintain that 
ot have nothing to do with the making or vending of 
idols. 


ST THE MAID I LOVE, | 
HEN FIRS" WOOED. , 


WueN first the maid I love, I wooed, 
I gave the rein to hope ae pelea ; 
She smiled at my excited mood, . 
‘And told me “ love was out of fashion.” 


In dainty verses next I tried 
To move her by my pretty wit; 
She tossed each ardent page aside © 
And clearly would have none of it. 


I took her to my father’s bank, — 

‘And showed her vaults of shining gold ; 
I laughed at love and lauded rank, 

‘And there again my tale IJ told. 


The dawn of love was in her eyes— 
Her answer was not hard to guess ; 
I saw her bosom fall and rise— 
She blushed and softly answered “ Yes.” 


~—— 
SOLITUDE PREFERRED. 


“Leave me now, Lobelia,” said Mr. M’Swat, passing 
is hand nervously across his forehead; ‘I wish to be 
one for the next hour or two.” 

“What is the matter, Billiger?” inquired Mrs. 
M'Swat, with some anxiety. 

“J have got to consult a railway guide!” groaned 
be unhappy man. 
a fo—_——_ 


SIXTEEN MILES UNDERGROUND. 


Tue most remarkable canal in the world is the one 
between Worsley and St. Helens, in the North of 
England. 

it is sixteen miles long, and underground from end 
oenl. In Lancashire the coal mines are very exten- 
ire, half the county being undermined. 

. Many years ago the managers of the Duke of Bridge- 
port's estates thought they could save money by 
fansporting the coal underground instead of on the 
mrface, therefore the canal was constructed, and the 
mines connected and drained at the same time. 


——- 
UP-TO-DATE COURTSHIP. 


GALLANT Man (aside): “ At last I have her all to 
ee Now I can tell her how much I love her, and 
sk her to he mine. How shall I do it, I wonder?” 
Gentle Maid: “It is gurely coming. I am so 
ervous and frightened! I know he is going to be 
ay dramatic. Ido hope I shan’t have to help him 
p off his knees. Goodness! why doesn't he sa 
omething? I must break this horrible silence.” 
Aloud recklessly): “ Have you ever been abroad ?” 
Gallant Man (smilingly): “No, I’m saving it for a 


a gs 
oe aid (demurely): “Why, how funny! So 


= 
THE MODERN ADVERTISEMENT: 


“Hop up your hands!” 

The stentorian voice of the outlaw rang through the 
coach, 

“Hal” 

His eyes fell upon the parcel the millionaire was 
vainly endeavouring to hide. 

“ Give me that!” 

“Oh, do not take it!” pleaded the rich man, “here 
are my diamonds, my watch, ten thousand pounds in 
cash. Take all; but spare me this—it is the last copy 
of PEARSON’s MaGazinr the paper boy had!” With a 
cry of triumph the robber seized the prize. 

“Put back your valuables, ladies and gentlemen,” be 
said; “I have secured that which I sought for!” 

With a Chesterfieldian how he withdrew, while the 
sympathising passengera sought to comfort the sobbing 
merchant prince, whose wealth had availed him nought. 
Poor man! he didn’t know that P.M. is for sale by all 
newsagents for the modest sum of sixpence. 


to 


Tue three degrees in medical treatuent : Positive 
ill, comparative pill, superlative bill. 


eet lh ee 


“ SuPPOsE,” said little Mabel the other day, “that our 
ug should try to follow his nose, would he run down 
hie throat, or would he just turn a back-somersault ? ” 
et 
Burerak: “ Hand over your money, and be mighty 
quick about it, too!” 
Seaside Hotel Guest: “ You have made a mistake, I 
am only a guest here. The waiters’ apartinents are on 
the top floor.” 


Gallant Man (meaningly): “Then why shouldn’t we oe a 


sake it together ?” EviDENCcE.—Bingo: “ Bobby, did you eat that little 
Gentle Maid (innocently): “Possibly your wife and | pie your mother made for you yesterday ? ” 
py husband might object ys going in such a crowd.” Bobby: “No. I gave it to my teacher.” 


Gallant Man (brilliantly): “The crowd wouldn't be 


biecti I Bingo: ‘ Did she eat it ?” 
bbjectionabl large if your husband and my wife were 
wife. 


Bobby : “I think so. 


There wasn't any school 
to-day.’ 


ushand 


‘Further conversation disjointed and indistinct.) a 
Se names Mike: “'Eard about old Joe Priggins ?” 
RE IDOLS MADE IN BIRMINGHAM ? Bill: ‘No; what's he bin a-doin’? 


Mike: Just got three months for nickin’ a soot of 
clothes.” 

Bill: “Serves ’im right! Why didn't he buy one and 
never pay for it, like a gent P ” 


—_ ri 


INDIGNANT SUBSCRIBER: “I say, look here, you 
know, what do you mean by announcing the birth of my 
tenth child wnder the heading of ‘Distressing 
Occurrence ?'” 

Country Editor: “Dear, dear, I hadn't noticed it; 
that must be the foreman’s doings, he’s a married man 
himeelf.” 


rayraphs have appeared in the Ameri ic 
rohably got ita inspiration from the uicwseaid aes 
“area on the extraordinary fact(?) that in 
hore eam, “the very centre of Christian England 
- should be a factory for heathen gods.” 
* sub ttle _to_ these bs is “Christian 
, ig nd pps Deities to the f ra of the East.” 
a moo eal of ingenuity is shown in making up 
i eee ‘agraphs into uite nice, readable short articles, 
ve 18 surprisingly little, if any, information as to 


he actual existence the Fi > ——— 

hat the trade feng tos oe auleged factory. It is said 

ial ioenate the optpets Tarn ele tt |g STATON RAT wlth eons ove oil et nt 
b 5 c! in F i ing ti i 

“3 the whole thing is of cedar af ol ; trouble on account of that train starting three minutes 


late.” 
Assistant: “ Why? Any of the passengers complain- 


P 2 
ation Master: “No; but the restaurant man vows 
he'll make it hot for whoever is responsible. The 
passengers have had time to eat what they paid for.” 


—_— fe 


AN OPENING.—“ Mr. Scrimple,” said the magnate 
to the rising young barrister, “ I want to make use of 
your valuable services.” 

“Very well, sir,” said ee as he gasped at the 
joyous prospect of a first brief. ; 

- en which competes with rag Seg replied the 
magnate firmly, “is about to bring an action for 
damages aguinst me, and I want you to get them to 
engage you as their counsel.” 


5 
ich has no foundati 
Mr. Davis, the ion whatever. 
Associatic fs ue secretary of the Brassworkers’ 
bee Ut Birmingham, which has a muenierenip of 
eae tes Saye that he has been identified with the 
bole lif © in all its many ions during his 
lig Siena irae he ss game positive there is no such 
ied ef ee the truth of this be called sa witnesses 
eee and district, who stated most decidedly that 
made any idols nor had 
manufactured. 


‘ emphatic in thei ial of 7 
Dart their denial any complicity on the 
inholy ee rae i what one of them called an 


business.” But a man who 
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NEW AND STRANGE. 


A FRENCH naturalist has invented an instiu- 


ment for measuring the tongues of bees. This is termed 
a glossometer. 


Lertruces double the size of those grown in the 


ordinary way have been obtained by the new process of 
irrigating the soil below the surface. 


Ir has heen discovered by two French scientists 


that most precious stones, such as the ruby, the sapphire, 
and the emerald, can readily be told from their imita- 
tions by means of the Rontgen rays. 


A TABLE, one half of which cau be dropped down 


to form a seat, thus effecting considerable economy in 
space, is a new invention. 
verted into a baby's cot. 
Mr. J. W. Morrison, of 304, Hoe Street, Walthamstow. 


Yet another can be con- 
The patentee of the latter is 


Mr. JosEpu RICHARD PARKER, of 447, High 


Road, Willesden, is the inventor of a patent shovel with 
a rake attachment for separating coal, cinders, and other 
material from dust. 
lap of the shovel, and on inverting the latter automatic- 
ally 


The rake lies, so to speak, on the 


falls into position. 

A GERMAN inventor has hit upon a method of 
putting stone soles on boots and shoes. He mixesa 
waterproof glue with a suitable quantity of clean quartz 
sund, und spreads it over the leather sole used as a 
foundation. These quartz soles are said to be very 
flexible and practically indestructible, and to give the 
foot a firm hold even on the most slippery surface. 


A NEW wickless petroleum lamp hus _ been 

ing maa The oil passes through a filter, falling drop 
y drop onto a highly-heated surface, and becomes 

immediutely transformed into gus. It is subjected to 
perfect combustion, the absence of smoke being due to 
the interposition of a filter, the absence of wick, the 
slow and progressive feeding of petroleum, and to a 
strong draught. 

Some observations carried out by Mr. Arthur 
MacDonald have brought to light this interesting fact 
that persons breathe less when they are concentratiny 
their minds on study or work, and also when under the 
influence of depressing emotion. On the other hand we 
breathe more when exhilarated by pleasure and amuse- 
ments. These experiments were made by means of a 
kymographion, an apparatus designed fur measuring 
emotional disturbances. 

AN invention, the efficacy of which I have not 
yet put to the test, provides for automatic chimney 
cleaning, and threatens to abolish the sweep. This 
cleanser is contained ina tube, which when placed on a 
red-hot fire destroys the substance that adheres to and 
chokes up the passages. Moreover, no soot falls down 
during the process, which thing is good. A sample 
tube costs 9d. From the sole agent, Mr. W. Barham, 
45, Whinfield Terrace, Blackburn. 


E.LeEctrIcity is employed by dentists in extract- 
ing teeth in the eeowing manner: To the battery are 
attached three wires. Two of these have handles at 
each end, while the third is attached to the forceps. 
The patient grasps the handles, the electric current is 
turned on suddenly, and the dentist simultaneously 
applies his pincers to the offending tooth. Immediately 
the nerve becomes insensible to pain. A quick jerk on 
the part of the dentist, and the operation is over. 

Wuat bas )een called the Optimus hinder is an 
invention which will appeal to those who take in 
periodical literature or chance to be the posscessors of 
music. With each case are provided a number of wire 
lengths having two loops or eyes which are pressed 
through the centre of a music sbeet. Through these 
eyes a lace is paszed and fastened. In this way the advan- 
tages of a bound volume and a case from which any 
individual piece can be removed are combined. Single 
sheets can be fastened with the same security as any 
others. The makers are: Chas. Dines and Co., 27, West 
End Lane, Kilburn, London, N.W. 

Two inventions for the benefit of the lame have 
been brought under my notice by the O'Connor Exten- 
sion Company, of 2, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. The first 
is a contrivance for obviating the discomforts and 
unsightliness of a foreshortened leg. This is a false 
boot in which the heel of the offending foot occupies the 
position usually taken by the ankle, and the toes the 
normal position of the instep. This, although likely to 
feel uncomfortable at first, is afterwards found to be an 
admirable method. Tosecure perfect similarity between 
the two feet, an ordinary boot may be worn over the 
extension. The second iuvention is known as the Clyde 
ankle support. This is to take the place of irons and 
other cumbrous devices for strengthening a weak ankle. 
A plastic mould is taken of the foot, and, being after. 
wards covered with leather, forms to all outward 
seeming an ordinary boot. 


Under the abore heading we publish accounts of newand 
curious inventions and discoveries, Should any readers have 
something exceptional of the kind which they would like to 
communicate to the world at large, we shall be very glad¢f 
they will make this the medium for doing so. 

Uf any reader of Prarson’s WEEKLY wishesto communicates 
with an expert vegardirg an idea for a potent let him write to 
the Editor of this paper, marking the envelope Parent. The 
letter will be handed toa gentleman well known in connection 
with patents, who will put himself in communication with its 
sender. 


Besides serial and complete stories innumerable, SHORT STORIES has a puzzle page. Every fortnight a prize of £10 is offered for 
the so‘ution of a puzzle picturc—of a truth a most amusing form of co:mpetition. 


A TOWN WITH ITS ARM IN A 
SLING. 


BEING on a business visit to the West of England 
some few days since, I was struck, on reaching Stroud, 
near Gloucester, by some circumatances, trivial enough 
in themselves, but in the aggregate presenting a 
puzzle difficult to solve without the key. 

As we were leaving the train, a lady's voice arose 
from the platform in plaintive accents: 

“Oh! Please—please! Mind my arm!” 

I was astonished to observe a titter run among the 
crowd at this pathetic appeal, and the titter broke into 
a roar of laughter as aie voice sang out in furious 
tones : 

“Confound you! Youawkwardrascal! Mind myarm:” 

As the crowd ap so amused, I surmised it was 
eome local joke, and thought no more of the matter till 
I reached the exit from the station, when a_ porter, 
rapidly approaching in the opposite direction, brushed 
lightly against me with a parcel he was carrying in 
his hand. 

He stop aghast, as if he had done me a fatal 
injury, and stammered out : ; 

“beg your pardon,sir. I hope Thave not hurt you?” 


“Not at all,m pt fellow!” I replied, and the man, 
with a look of reli , went on his way. . 

As I entered the town there came down the station 
approach three young men—mere lads—with woe-begone 
faces, each one carrying his arm in a sling. 

“An accident!” I thought to myself; but as they 
reached the station entrance, a group of boys gathered 
there cried out in tones of affected dismay : 

“Ob, my! Mind my arm!” 

Everybody turned and looked after the young fellows 
and grinned, as if the joke were public property. 

This began to be interesting, aud the interest increased 
when, passing up the High Street, I observed two young 
ladies, with their left arms carried rigidly in a 
horizontal position, piloting themselves, with anxious 
faces, inoueh the crowd. ‘ 

Again the jeering cry rang out: 

ss Oh, my!” Min my arm!” and the people turned 
and grinned. 

Making my way through the Hign Street, I reached 
the open 1 beyond, with the intention of visiting one 
or two of the mills in the neightourhood. The 
bell rang out the dinner hour, and a swarm of operatives 
troopel out from the mills and filled the road in front 
of me. 

Pe noticed an air of subdued melancholy on the faces 
of all. 

About s dozen lads walked in front, each with the 
fingers of his left hand inserted in the breast of his 
jacket. They regarded me with solemn eyes and 
compressed lips as they went by, and on the faces of the 
whole dozen there was an air of resigned suffering. 

This was still more marked in the groups of men and 
women that me in great numbers, ere I reached 
the mill, to which I was bound. The elder ple wore 
a careworn, harassed look, and all carried their arms in 
a horizontal position. 

Occasionally the cry would ring out from some 
mischievous youngster of “Mind my arm!” but it was 
received in chilling silence, and the youthful wit was 
abashed. 

When I reached the mill, after the preliminary 
greetings, I said to my friend : 

“ Have you had an accident in the neighbourhood 2” 

“Oh, yes. A very sad one.” 

“T thought so. { many wounded—eh ?” 

“No. No wounded. Only three were knocked down, 
and they were killed outright.” 

“My friend!” said I, taking him gently by the left 
arm—when he jumped back sharply, with the cry I had 
heard so many times—— 

“Mind my arm!” 

Then seeing my puzzled look, he cleared up the 
mystery by explaining: 

“Don’t you know? The whole town has been 
vaccinated !” 

“Vaccinated? What on earth for?” 

“ Oh, the rere gee is raging within a few miles of us, 
and we are bound to keep it out of this place, or our 
trade would be killed~dead! Every employer of labour 
in the neighbourhood has given his hands, high and low, 
the option of vaccination at the firm’s expense, or 
temporary retirement at their own. By-the-bye, you 
haven’t come from the County Town have you?” and 
he looked at me with quick suspicion. 

I reaegured him on that point; all the same, I resolved 
to be vaccinated. 

Having submitted to the operation, I was in a ve 
few days able to understand the haggard, anxious loo 
that had puzzled me so on my first arrival. I was soon 
able to compare notes with my fellow sufferers in the 
hotel, who had been, almost to a man, vaccinated, since 
the panic. 

Such an exhibition of despondent, tortured humanity 
it was never before my lot to see. I imauined I was 
about to get off lightly, and coolly told the sufferers 
who exhibited their monstrous arms, that it was owing 
to the bad state of their blood. 

They had their rev: n On the ninth day, my arm 
was like a prize beetroot, with three mali t demons 
gleaming with one eye apiece out of the flesh they were 
torturing. 


If “Isobel's" 
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FOUND HIS MEDICINE! 


“ Bany was taken very bad while you were out, mum,” 
said the new servant ae | 

“Oh, dear!” said the young wife. “Is he better 
now P” 

“Oh, he’s all right now ; but he was bad at first. He 
seemed to come over quite faint; but I found his 
medicine in the cupboard——” 

* Found his medicine! Good gracious! What bave 
you been giving the child? There's no medicine in the 
cupboard.’ 

“Oh, yes, there is, mum. It’s written on it.” 

And that girl triumphantly produced a bottle labeled 
“Kid Reviver.” 

——_—_—<j-__ 


A MAN’S WEIGHT AFTER DINNER, 


Way does not a man weigh a pound more imme- 
diately after enting a pound of food? A little reflection 
will readily explain this apparent mystery. During the 
process of mastication, deglutition, etc., certain muscles 
are brought into active play, and the exercise of any 
muscle necessitates a temporary waste of its tissues, 
and a certain amount of carbon is eliminated and passed 
off during the course of the meal. 

This loss, however, is trifling as compared with that 
of respiration and perspiration, both of which are 
increased during the various operations of making a 
meal. The length of time one may take to consume a 
ng of food makes no little difference to these losses, 
or if eaten leisurely there is but slight increase of 
respiration or perspiration. whereas if it is hurried 
through both are abnormally accelerated. Hence, by 
the time the pound is eaten, the consumer has lost 
appreciibly in moisture or carbonic acid. 


—__—j = —____ 
EATING RATS FROM SYMPATHY. 


——aee 


BEFORE Mr. W. T. Stead ever dreamed of the REVIEW 
or REvIEws or became a power in the Press world, he 
was a clerk in the office of the Russian Vice-Consul at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and during the time of the 
Franco-Prussian war, he showed the greatest interest in 
the prisoners besieged in Paris. 

Learning that bog had in many instances to depend 
almost entirely for their sustenance on rats, he used to 
bring them to the office from an adjacent warehouse, 
and cook them in front of the fire. so that he might the 
more completely identify himself with the French 
unfortunates. 

Mr. Stead had at that time very strict ideas on the 
subject of dancing. He considered it very wrong, and 
anything but cecorous, for young men and maidens te 
spin round like tee-to-tums in close proximity to each 
other, and square dances, he averred, were neither pretty 
nor in any way interesting. 

Strange, as it may seem, Mr. Stead was particularly 
nervous and very shy in ladies’ society. 

On entering a drawing-room where any members of the 
fair sex were assembled, he always tcok the chair nearest 
the door, and seemed ready to make a bolt at the first 
favourable opportunity. 


a 
ARE YOU AN EGG COLLECTOR ? 


Tue Biccest SPECIMENS Known. 


In the museum of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
the British Museum, London, the National Museum at 
Vienna, and in several smaller institutions for the 
advancement of acience, there may be seen specimens of 
birds’ “ges which are almost as large asa two gallon 
jug. The lineal measures of there giant eggs, which 
were laid by the epioraty, an extinct and gigantic 
feathered monster which formerly inhabited Madagascar, 
make an ostrich feel ashamed of herself. The cubic 
bulk of thege eggs is eight times that of the egg of “ the 
silly bird of the Sahara,” which means that each of them 
is equal in point of capacity to one hundred and fifty 
hens eggs. 

The first discovery of these interesting relics of past 
times was made by the captain of a merchant vessel, 
which had stopped at a port on the north-eastern coast 
of pip cated to trade with the natives. During the 
stay at the point mentioned, the curious vessels used by 
the natives for water vases attracted the attention of 
the captain. 

Upon investigation it was found that these odd 
utensils were in reality gigantic eggs cut in halves. 
Upon questioning the water-carriers in regard to the 
bird that laid the eggs and the place where they were 
peered, the captain was given to understand that the 

ird itself was unknown, but that theeggs were discovered 
in a large sand bank some distance away in the up 
country, and could not be found diaawhers to the 
knowledge of the natives. 

An offer to purchase all that could be procured soon 
resulted in the discovery of several fine imens, all of 
which fell into the hands of Isadore G. St. Hilaire, the 
French naturalist. These curiosities were afterwards 
distributed among the largest museums. 


Every roving husband would hasten home to tea! 


WEEK ENDING 
May |: sy 


CYCLING NOTES, 


Mr. M. D. Rucxer, whose name has },.. , 
famous in the cycling world as mavaging dir.«1,.. 
Humber and Co., is a splendid athlete, anda the...” 

oing English sportsman. Years ago he was one « fins 
paatay spirits of the London Bicycle Club, ay ts flan 
days of the high machine he knew few superir. 
rider. It is said that a cross-country ride on a lta 
accomplished by Mr. Rucker, then a volunteer otf; fe 
first induced the Duke of Cambridge to think that ti: 
cycle might possibly be of use for military pUrpos 
The ride was undertaken at the Duke's request. and My, 
Rucker’s indomitable manner of gettiny over or unde: 
or through every obstacle that stood in his way evieg 
the warmest admiration of those who witnessed it. Nona 
but an athlete could have done it. When Mr. Rickeris 
not working vp some new and gigantic undertake cy, 
behalf of his firm he is hunting, and he is as wind 4 
horseman as he is a cyclist. Mr. Rucker is’ ahont 
forty years of age. 


IF the information which the Home Secr-tary 
has laid before the House of Commons regirdin: tija 
number of accidents in the streets of London in Which 
cyclists have figured, either as the hapless victiny oy 
ihe incorrigible delinquent, be correct, it must lio said 
that some of the papers have been alarming us on the 
subject without due cause. We can scarcely doubt the 
Home Secretury’s figures. The police are probably 
better qualified to give information on the point than 
any other class of persons, and it is not likely that they 
misrepresented the facts. But, although in some quitters 
the state of affairs may have been grossly exacuerated, 
there is no doubt that th2re has been a decided increase 
during the last few months in the number of cycling 
accidents. This is largely due to the fact that people 
who have only just learned to ride, select. some of the 
busiest streets in the Metropolis as the scene of their 
struggles, and may be seen daily running foolhardy 
risks at which the sage and experienced cyclist Jool:s ou 
aghast. 


SHOULD women race? The question has Leen 
hotly discussed quite recently, and the overwhelming 
body of opinion seems to favour the view that cycle 
racing is not a fit and proper exercise for women. 
The champions of the other side are a few new women 
of the shrieking type, whose chief idea probably was to 
advertise themselves by taking an unconventional view 
of the matter. Several doctors—including Dr. E. B. 
Turner, the well-known veteran cyclist and athlete, who 
has made a special study of the subject—have written 
and spoken strongly against racing by women, ani the 
National Cyclists’ Union endeavours to discourage the 
practice as much as possible. But it is the British 
public that will wipe out this blot on the sport. and it is 
already indicating unmistakably that it has had enough 
of it. At one of the recent tournaments a young girl 
rode a punishing finish, only to fall into a fainting 
fit and an attack of hysteria. Women are no mor 
fitted physically for cycle racing than for steepleclising 
or football. 


Mr. J. B. Dunwop, the inventor of the pneu- 
matic tyre, is not, and never was, a cyclist. It wasi 
young son’s complaints of the vibration from which Le 
suffered while cycling that set Mr. Dunlop thinking. 
with the result that he soon produced the pneumatic 
tyre, in a very crude state it is true, but still yood 
enough to enable third-rate men to easily defeut their 
superiors on the race track. Inventors usually have a 
childish faith in the offapring of their brains, It. 
strange to say, Mr. Dunlop did not think that the pnev- 
matic tyre “ had come to stay.” He was of opinion that 
a perfect spring frame was the great thing to he aimed 
at, and he aimed at it so well that he invented an 
admirable thing of the kind. The spring frame did not 
puncture nor burst, but it was miles slower than the 
pneumatic, and the cycling world wanted specd. set. 

. If Mr. Dunlop had been a cyclist he would have 
known these things. Luckily for the fortunes of the 
Pneumatic Company other gentlemen over-ruled. the 
inventor, and spring frames were soon forgotten. 


English Cyclists should have their lamps alight at 8357 i 
on Saturday, May 9th, and 8.43 p.m. on May WW0i. Ty 
Ireland there is no law compelling cyclists to light wpo'e 
In Scotland the time is about half an howr later then 


England. 
$100 INSURANCE 
FOR CYCLISTS. 
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The only condition required to secure this sum tov ia ok 
the Proprietors of PEARSON’S WEEKLY sy @er' ae 
the Nezt-of-kin of any Cyclist who meets with his or f the 
by an accident while actually viding, is that a copy 
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HOME COOKERY in every house could be 


WEEK ENDING 
May 16, 1896. 


PHOTO FACTS. 


For THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN THE CAMERA. 
No. 4. 


fora, 


Ir has been stated that the farther we recede from a 
Iwht the weaker it seems to get, and therefore if we 
upply this to our photographic lens we may, considering 
the lene as the source of light, say thut the mcre we 
inerease the distance between our lens and sensitive 
plate the weaker will be the illamination on the plate, 
und to make up for this we must obviously increase our 
jit, which we do by nalagar the diameter of the 

ws. Now, a8 the amount of light falling upon the 


Oh tee 
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sitet 

Oflicer, 
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poses, 
ud Mr. 


minder ene. 

vuked site is an important factor in determining the length 
None of exposure, and we must have a standard to determine 
cher is the amount of light, we take the diameter of the lens 
BTaaen cr the stops, the small plates of metal inserted in the 

Sood at Jens, compared to the focus as the standard. We there- 


jore divide the focus by the diamcter of the lens. For 
jnstvmee, suppose we find the focus of a lens to be 8in. 
and the leng diameter lin., 8 divided by 1 gives us 8, 
or, as it is usually written, F/8. The stops gory 
jcsued with lenses bear a ratio of 8, 11.31, 16, 22.62, 32, 
+5, and tif to the focus, and to find the relative increase 


about 


bel ay 
ny the 
Which 


pe an eX posure with any stop, the rule is to square these 
on the Lauiters, For instance: 
abt the 8x 8= 64= 1, 
ohably 11°31 x 11.31= 128= 2. 
it than 16x16= 256= 4. 
it they 22x22— 512= &. 
Eten 32 x 32 = 1024= 16. 
ete 45 x 45 = 2018 = 32. 
ered se 64 x 64= 4007 = 64. 
cycling From the third column will be seen the increase of 
people e\postre—that is, the decrease in the amount of light 
of the vdmitted to the plate with all the stops—so_ that 
f their if acertain subject required half a second with F/8, it 
hardy would require just sixteen times as much, or eight 
vols on reconds, with F/32. 
Stops or diaphragms are used to make the image on 
5: Lees the focussing screen sharp or distinct all over, and they 
ehuine rhould be inserted in turn in the lens tube, commencing 
t evele with the largest, till the necessary sharpness is obtained. 
wotneD, The largest stop possible should always be used, as too 
ay -mall a stop destroys, to a great extent, the idea of 
was to distance and atmosphere. 
atl view For instantaneous work we shal! want, of course, some 
EB. device by means cf which we can give very short 
te. who exposures, as it is impossible to take oft the cap of the 
written lens and Re it on again in less time than a quarter of a 
and the second. The number of shutters in the market at the 
aco the present time is enormous, and most of them hare somo 
British good points. In choosing a shutter regard should be 
nd it is paid as to the kind of work which will be undertaken. 
enouzh It may be considered for ordinary work, such as will be 
ng girl met with in the country, at the seaside, and in town, a 
tinting shutter working up to about one-hundredth of a second 
0 mor will be quite quick enough; whereas, if we wish to take 
chasing the finish of bicyele and horse races, or athletic sports, 
ete.. thea we shall want a speed of at least one three- 
2 yet hundredth of a second. There are some shutters in the 
Saas market which will work up to one-thousandth of a 
hich be second, but these will rarely be required. For animal 
inking, studies, beach scenes, and figures moving at a walkin 
igaalc pace.no speed higher than about the thirtieth of a secon 
i aeccl will be required. 
mechs ‘ One of the simplest and best form of shutters is that 
faveui an as the “drop,” in which a piece of wood or 
ve, thts ehonite is allowed to fall before an aperture thus un- 
nen voverlaig and closing the lens. One important point to 
‘on that “4 considered with all shutters is. that the aperture 
= afoed pp be large enough ; it onght to be at least a quarter 
Red di ‘ an inch more in diameter than the glass itself. Many 
did not : ua ters, too, act with such a jerk as to shake the camera 
han the ; ah much, This, of course, is a matter of no moment 
1, speed. i ne jerk or shake occurs when the exposure is finished, 
id bare He when it occurs in the middle of the e ure as it 
of the ty. spmetimes, when the shutter is of the go-and-return 
led the gx it iad a serous matter. 
: tie ne little piece of a: atas which is useful especially 
Sev mito work, is the so-called view-finder. 
ee fk ‘i inds are manufactured, many of them taking 
” a i of a small camera obscura, the image being 
8.33) . min miniature on a tiny piece of ground glass. The 
pote shine ito this form is that if there is a bright light 
Mtn a enything at a ground glass it is impossible to sce 
ant ver view-finder can be made ata very low 
pet follows : from an optician a double 
Ss silo le lens of about lin. diameter 
: angles te oem across this scratch two lines at right 
yen gene? | ‘At es to one another, . of course, in the centre. 
ride (0 be ai 4 this by means of strips of gammed paper or black 
jee death a , and glue to one end of a small woud oF cardboard 
goat fl rete ene in. square and 2in. deep, a hole 
aver Bact in which the lens can be placed. 
nen Pre ina the lens, at an angle of forty-five degrees, place 
pate! rnarked ong? (of looking-glass which should also be 
he Pop the centre ite surface with lines crossing at 
rea fhe Vice ute. By looking on to the mirror a miniature 
fe coil be seen, the extent of which can be made to 
iain: © with the amount included on the plate by 
———— t cing the ground glass of the camers when it is set 
He UB, {PPosite a wall or any other object, and then sticking 


Paper on to the mirror till the amount of subject 


£100 to the reader of P.¥’. who collects the greatest n 
of the year (see first page of cover). 


coincides on the two. The miniature view can be seen, 
no matter how brilliant the light is, and if the principal 
or moving object, which it is desired to take is made to 
fall on the centre where the cross lines cut one another, 
the image will be in the centre of the plate. The usual 
ere) for the view-finder is on the top of the camera, 

ut it may also be placed at the side with equally good 
results, 

The focussing cloth may be either black twill or 
nackintosh cloth, and the latter is preferable, as it may 
be used to keep cff the rain ata pinch. Most of the 
ordinary focussing cloths are far too small. A good 
sized one will be found a great convenience ; it should be 
not lees than four feet square. At several places, too, 
should be sewn loops end buttons, or else tapes, so that 
the cloth may be tied round the camera in a high wind, 
to prevent the former from Ix-ing bluwn away. 

The only other adjunct to the kit is a note-book, 
which should be used to keep a record of the exposures 
made; and these may be obtained commercially, or one 
can easily be ruled according to the following plan: 


Time of 
Date. | Day. 


Lens and 
stop. 


Subject. 


Light. | Exposure. 


(“* Army Notes” next week.) 
sto 


HOW TO CLEAN PIPES ON A PENNY 
STEAMER. 


“You see that young man there near the engines * 
said the captain of a Greenwich steamboat the other 
day. “ Well, he comes down very often on a Saturday 
afternoon for a blow on the river and a general clean-up 
of his old pipes. There's nothing like a jet of steam for 
cleaning a foul pipe, and the steam-valve of the boiler 
is just handy. If you fasten the bowl of the briar 
tightly over the hole of the valve, the escaping steam 
clears out every trace of nicotine iu a jiffy. 

“ Lots of young fellows have found out (or have been 
told) the trick, and it is now quite a common thing for 
half.a-dozen men to wait their turn at the steam-jet. It 
certainly does its work well, and as no harm is done to 
anybody or anything—well, I simply take uo notice. 
There's one young man who comes down sometimes 
with his pocket full of his own and his mates’ pipes. 
I'm told that when he has an afternoon off his shop- 
mates pay his return fare to the park so as to get their 
old pipes cleaned.” 


—_——_ $= —____ 
HE TOOK THE POOL. 


A COMEDIAN who had been engaged to entertain a 
family party, proposed, at the conclusion of the per- 
formance, a little game of his own. 

Each of the company, himself included, was to stake 
a shilling, and the pool would Le taken by the person 
who posressed the most of the articles which he (the 
comedian) would inquire for. 

On his assurance that he would take no mean 
advantage, but run the same risk as the rest, all the 
members of the party consented. and between twenty 
and thirty shillings were scon laid on the table. 

The comedian added his shilling to the pile with a 
cunning smile, and then said: 

“Now, which of you ladies and gentleman happens 
to have the greatest number of false teeth ?” 

Death-like silence for the space of one minute, then a 
burst of laughter, both hearty and in some cases forced. 

“T have three,” continued the comedian; “who has 
got more?” 

The comedian took the povl. 


SPIES IN SOCIETY, 


TueRe is no gayer or more brilliant society in Europe 
than that at St. Petersburg. It is less difficult of access 
to foreigners than London or Paris society, simply 
because hostesses implicitly rely upon their friends of 
both sexes not to introduce into their salons any but 

rsons of irreproachable character. — 

St. Petersburg is a hot-bed of gossip. 

The Russian lady is so clever that she does not 
require any detaile of astory. She guesses at these, and, 
if necessary, supplies them—in other words, invents 
them. The one word which that guileless official has let 
drop—which she has “ surprised on his lips ”—serves her 
as ihe boy to the mystery; the rest is easy. Of course, 
she only communicates these State secrets to her most 
intimate friends, who themselves are sworn to secrecy ; 
but she has 80 many friends of both sexes, that in an 
incredibly short space of time the important morsel of 
gossip is literally all over St. Petersburg. 


To the foreign ambassadors she is more valuable than 
a legion of spies. These persons are assiduous visitors 


to the leading salons, where, as may be supposed, they 
pick up quite as much as they want to know, and thus 
are often better informed than the Emperor’s minister 
foreign affairs himeelf. 
es te a mad race among the fair leaders of the 
grand monde to attract the largest number of diplo- 
matiste and great personages in their drawing-rooms. 
Thus it happens that the younger men, if not excluded 
from the salons which they would so adorn but for this 
political craze, are not often seen in the principal houses. 


ILLUMINATED ADDRESSES. 


Is THE Fasuion Dyino Out? 


THE picturesque custom of expressing gratitude or 
the congratulations of 2 community by means of a 
written address is quite a mediaval institution, and 
the idea of ornamentiny and embellishing the parch- 
ment in colours is supposed to have originated in 
England with the monks of the seventh century. At 
that time, printing being «till an invention of the 
future, all reading mutter und Bibles were written in 
the monasteries—a long and laborious process—the 
striking effects produced in these artistic works suggest- 
ing its more modern application. 

Within the last six years the fashion has enormously 
extended itself, and the principal London printers are 
to-day turning out ten hens ut a few years ago the 
demand was for five. The popular marriage of the 
Duke of York in 1893 caused an unprecedented demand 
on the trade, as almost every public body and society 
nade it their duty to convey their good wish:s in this 
way to the royal couple. 

Of every hundred addresses now executed it is 
estimated that forty are for presentation to schcol- 
masters, clergymen, and public servants, who are either 
retiring or transferring their sphere of labour, thirty 
convey Lirthday congratulations, while the residue are 
classified as “special!” mementoes, such as are 

resented to architects, etc.,on the completion of public 

uildings, the opening of institutions, and occasions of 
a like auspicious nature. 

At the present time the greatest patrons of the art 
are the Guilds and euppemlion of the City of London, 
whose expenditure in this respect is very considerable. 
The presentation of a handsome address to the retiring 
Lord Mayor is an annual institution, while an elaborate 
card always plays a prominent part in the civic 
welcome of foreign potentates. So far back as 1790 the 
document conferring the honorary freedom of the City 
excited great admiration, concerning which Marquis 
Cornwallis is reported to have said “ that such a lovely 
card compensated one for being femouer 

Among others who have n recipients of these 
specimeus of decorative art are the Shah of Persia, the 

ing of Denmark, Prince Adolphus of Teck, and the 
late Sultan of Turkey. One presented to the late Rev. 
William Rogers, in 1893, measured three feet square, 
bearing the names of about 150 eminent men, and the 
presentation hy one of the guilds to, say, its chairman, of 
an illuminated address costing £50 is no uncommon 
occurrence. 

For over half a century the popular style of address 
has remained the same, although of late years several 
have been presented in the shape of a three-page album, 
while that given to the Shazada of Afghanistan 
quite recently by the Corporation of London was 
encased in a sumptuously bound casket. 

The amount of money expended by the public on 
these addresses in the course of a year 1s enormous. In 
London alone some 1,200 are completed per week, while 
a great number are the work of provincial firms. Each 
of theze cost from two to fifty guineas! 

Many exceedingly clever artists find continual 
employment on account of the increasing demand, and 
the fushion can in no way be deplored as one of the 
unnecessary relics of a sentimental age. 
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A REASONABLE REQUEST. 


“ Go to bed, sir, in the closet there,” said an enraged 
Scotch father to his son, who had given him just cause 
of offence; “ were it not that these gentlemen are pre- 
sent I would give you a sound whipping, but you shall 
have it before breakfast to-morrow, certain.” 

The little rebel went to his crib with a heavy heart, 
= the enjoyments of the party continued until a late 

our. 

Just when the party was about to break up, the closet 
door was quietly pulled back, and the young offender 
put out his head, requesting that the sentence might be 
po into execution. “ Father, would ye just gie me my 

iks this night, for I canna sleep without them ?” 


a Sn 
DOES IT PAY TO BE A BURGLAR ? 


“ Wuat are the profits of burglary?” was asked by a 
police official in a group Be which the arrest of a 
notorious cracksman was being discussed. 

“ Thieves and burglars, as a class, are the poorest men 
unemployed in honest work,” was the reply. “ Beggars,on 
the whole make much more; day labourers sleep in better 
beds, and eat better and more regular meals, us a rule. 

“ Professional thieves have only two markets for their 
booty—' fences’ and a limited number of pawnshops. 
In either place they do not get more than from a third 
toa fourth of what an honest man can sell, or even pawn 
the same articles for. They are known, of course, by 
those to whom they sell this booty, and that fact 
compels them to accept literally whatever the buyers 
choose to give. This is precious little, and the purchasers 
frequently lose even that through being compelled to 
give up their purchase to the police. House thieves 
seldom find actual cash, or very little, and even when 
they have taken very valuable watches and jewellery they 
renliee next tonothing in cash. The police, who have the 
greatest acquaintance with professional thieves, never 
cease to wonder that the risks and hardships of that 
class continue to be accepted for the less than beggarly 
results.” 


ee fh 
SMART BALLS IN EMPTY HOUSES. 


Wuat iT Costs To GivE aA DANCE. 


Ir might be imagined that a house which has been 
empty and given over to the rats and mice and spiders, 
possibly for years, until the exterior has assumed a 
shabby look and a rumonr has arisen that the place is 
haunted, is not exactly suited to he the scene of a grand 
ball, at which all the ladies appear in their smartest 
dresses. Society wills otherwise, however, and, more- 
over, adds that not only is it much “smarter” to give 
the ball in this way, but that it is much more convenient 
than going to all the trouble of turning one’s own house 
inside out for several cays. Society says, in addition, 
that it is convenient for people whose houses, though 
comfortable and expensive, are. comparatively smail. 

All these consid- rations undoubtedly have weight in 
various cases, but in the one which this article proposes 
to consider, when a grand ball is given by people of 
position and influence for other people, and at the latter’s 
expense, the former very often make it a pcsitive 
condition that the entertainment shall be given in an 
empty house. Their reasons are that there is more 
room, more advertisement, and more opportunity for 
picking up commissions. 

Among the houses which have been used for this pur- 
pose at different times are those in Grosvenor Place, 
which now belong to Mr. Arthur Wilson, and the 
Wellington Club, about four in Grosvenor Gardens, 
including the one belonging to Mr. Henry Labouchere 
and the one now occupied by the Spanish Embassy; 
several in Belgrave Square and Cadogan Square; one 
in Berkeley Square; one in Queen’s Gate, Carlton 
House Terrace, and Hereford Gardens; two in Hill 
Street, Mayfair; and two in Cromwell Road. During 
the past season Lord Sudeley’s house in Buckingham 
Gate, Mr. Reuben Sassoon’s house in Belgrave Square, 
and the big corner house next to the hospital in 
Grosvenor Crescent have been used several times each. 

The rent of such a house varies with the size and 
position. The highest price is £100. A few years ago 
it was impossible to pay less than £75. Now, how- 
ever, when there are so many houses-unlet, a good 
house can be obtained for £50. If the owner can get 
three lets, while at the same time he saves rates and 
taxes because the house is empty, he does very well. 

Three lets he isentitledto. After that the neighbours 
can complain and indict him asa nuisance. If they do 
not, however, he can take as many lets as they will 
permit. Still, this resource is quite the last one of the 
unfortunate householder, for experience shows that the 
strain and the process of fitting a house up for the 
nap do so much damage that complete repairs and 
redecoration have to ba carried out before the place can 
be let as a residence. 

Exterior damages, however, have to be paid for by 
the occupants, and some curious sharp practices have 
come to light in this matter. At cne Jance nine bi 
naila were put into the walls to support clusters o: 
candles. In the bill for damages these nails were 
charged at a guinea each. There were two dances later 
in the same year in that house. The nine nails 


*“Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes."—Much Ado About Notht 


remained and were used for each, and in each Dill of 
damages they figured at a guinea apiece. On another 
occasion a piece of the stonework of the balcony had 
fallen down from sheer decay long before the house was 
let for dancing: This was charged in the bill of damages 
to four occupants. Three paid, but the fourth who knew 
the house well, disputed the charge and it was withdrawn. 
The most barefaced effort in this direction, however, 
was an item in one bill which was stated as “Gen. 
deprecn. value ... £50.” The largeness of the sum 
attracted attention. Inquiry elicited the fact that it 
was practically an attempt to obtain double the stipulated 
rent on the pretence that the occupant ought to pay for 
the fact that the house would have to be redecorated 
before it could be let as a residence. This charge was 
disputed and withdrawn. 

Having secured the house, it has to be fitted out. 
The usual routine is to line the walls with bright 
draperies, put up light curtains and portieres, carpet 
the stairs, lay down rugs or matting in the sitting-out 
rooms, polish the floor (or, if necessary, lay down a 
moveable parquet affair entre designed for this pur- 
pose), put up a tent over the aloosiy, with practicable 
glass windows for ventilation and a lining of draperies, 
and import an army of armchairs, cane-bottomed chairs 
and forms. The armchairs are for the sitting-out rooms, 
the forms are ranged round the dancing-room and along 
the balcony, and the cane-bottomed ones go wherever 
they will fit in. For lighting purposes there are two 
methods. One is to hang the walls with semi-circular 
brass frames, each supporting a dozen or so of wax 
candles. The other is to put in a temporary installation 
of the electric light and send in a receiver to be 
placed in the downstairs regions. The latter is the 
cooler and pleasanter, but the more expensive, and, 
unless the ght is very delicately shaded, the more 
trying to those ladies who assist their complexion with 
artificial aids. 

The cost of this decoration varies. With the electric 
light, an artificial parquet floor, plenty of armchairs, 
and a profusion of draperies of expensive c r, it 
may easily run to a hundred pounds or more. Without 
the first items, and with fewer armchuirs and cheap 
draperies, the price will come down considerably. 
Where the “ manager,” however, receives a commission 
from the contractor on the total amount of the bill, it 
is obviously not to his interest to stint matters, and as 
the competition in this branch of trade is very limited, 
the bali-giver is practically at the mercy of the 
contractor. 

After the furniture come the flowers, and this is 
always an expensive item, though the cost varies very 
considerably. At a big dance given by a wealthy 
Australian the flowers cost over a thousand pounds, but 
then they consisted of rare hothouse blossoms supplied 
in extraordinary profusion. At a ball given by a rich 
American in an empty house in Belgrave aes the 
bouquets carried by his wife and daughter alone cost 
fifty pounds apiece. These bouquets were made of the 
rarest orchids. However, apart from such extremes, 
one hundred pounds will secure a very good show, and, of 
course, it is possible to reduce the cost lower by limiting 
the value rather than the amount of the flowers. This 
item is put into the hands of a contractor, who submits 
schemes of decoration and estimates of the expense. 


The ane is also an expensing item. This is given 
over to a leading caterer, who sends in the food, glass, 
china, knives, forks, spoons, tables,chairs, ornaments, and 
waiters. 

Where it is feasible and desired the kitchen is rigged 
up temporarily and connected with the dining-room by 
an impromptu staircase erected in the area, and the 
things are sent up from the kitchen throvgh the 
dining-room windows. If the supper is all cold the cost 
is less. The usual piste a is that supper for a 
certain number of people—less than the number 
invited—at so much a head is to be sent in. A supper 
for 150 people at 13s. 6d. a head will practically do for 3v0. 
A supper ata guinea a head would include such expensive 
delicacies as turtle-soup, hot roast quails, asparagus, 
strawberries at the beginning of the season, plovers’ 
eggs and peaches, besides a regular menu of ordinai 
dishes, such as cutlets, lobster salad, aspic jelly, Yor! 
ham, sandwiches of various kinds, salmon, mayonnaise, 
and chicken. 

The wine is not provided by the caterer. 
ordered from a leading recommended by the 
manager, and it comes to a considerable sum. lenty 
of goed, dry champagne, is a necessity, or else the men 
will all speak ill of the ball afterwards. Rich le, 
however, go farther. They order in almost imited 
quantities of the finest vintage wines, which flow like 
water mainly for the benefit of boys and girls who are 
utterly incapable of appreciating their merits. The wine 
bill fora big dance is something to see. It easily runs 
up to £100. 

On these items the manager can arrange with the 
contractors to draw a considerable commission in return 
for his recommendation. Usually he receives a hand- 
some honorarium as well. One weli-known man of rank 
will not undertake the work for less than a thousand 
pounds down. Others aremorereasonable. Sometimes 
the giving of the ball is included in a general chaperon- 
age for which a lump sum is paid. In any case the 
manager invites the guests, and as a rule objecta to any 
infringement of this province on the part of the actual 
giver of the entertainment. 


It is 


forgot to take her SHORT STORIES) 


THE above diagram representa the history of tha 
National Debt from its commencement, a little over 2) 
years ago, to the present time. It is hardly neceasiry to 


say that a very large amount of the indebtedness wits the 
result of reckless extravagance incurred principally in 
warlike expenditure. 

It isa mistake to suppose that the nation has actuil!y 
borrowed these vast sums. . 

In most cases those persons who advanced moncy to 
the State were credited with a sum of stock considerally 
in excess of the amount of cash paid. Less than 11) 
years ago a loan was raised on the terms of £200 of 5 per 
cent. stock for every ,£100 of cash. If, instead of 
obtaining money on these terms, a high rate of intercet 
had been offered, this could have been gradually 
reduced, and the amount of debt would now he very 
considerably less, : 

The test increase, it will be observed, took place 
from 1794 to 1815, when the French Revohtitionary 
War augmented the total by the enormous sum of 
£601,000,000, or an average of £28,000,000 
twenty-two years. Perhaps the only item to which we 
may point with pride is the addition of £20,000,000 in 
1833 in connection with the abolition of slavery. 

During the reign of Queen Victoria vigorous ctforts 
have been made to uce the burden of debt, th: 
amount of the reduction last year alone being close on 
£9,000,000. As each reduction takes place a corre- 
sponding diminution occurs in the amount of interest 
9 dma and, consequently, the nation is each year in a 

tter position to grapple with the burden. 

Notwithstunding a steady reduction since the debt 
was at ita summit, it will be seen that it now amounts. 
in round figures, to the respectable total of £600,011),0. 

It is somewhat difficult to realise what these figures 
imply. mupbosng the Government were to decide. if it 
were possible, to repay the debt in one year; a contrilu- 
tion of £14 would be required from every man, wom:in, 
and child in the ‘United Kinedom. 

If the amount in sovereigns were given toa clerk to 
count, and he counted 200 a minute for twelve hours 
day, nearly twelve years would elapse before ho had 
completed his task. 

These sovereigns piled up would reach a height of 
789 miles; edge to erge they would extend 9,405 miles 
or nearly one and a half times the diameter of the 
earth; while their superficial area edge to edye would 
exceed nine and a half acres. 

The weight of this enormous sum of gold would le 
over 14,000,000 pounds, sufficient to fill 6,373 vans, 
each containing one ton, which would form a procession 
thirty-six miles in length. But the poiut which 
concerns us chiefly is what we have to pay now for the-c 
loans often so reckleesly borrowed in the past. and we 
find that the cost of the debt to the nation is no le- 
than £6,000 each day. ; 

Fortunately, as ws been pointed out, the cost ix 
decreasing year by year,and we may look forward. it 
no unforseen expenditure takes place, to sce the deb 
assume manageable proportions within the next twenty 
years. 
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Ir is with great satisfaction we announce the result of 
the New Baby Competition. Penknives have been forwarded 
to the following : 


Mrs. Ramsey, High Btreet, Tenderden, Kent; (D. Mobi. !: 
Parkview Cottages, Kirkcaldy, ‘N.B.;. Mre.'Edkine, 12, Uriet, 1°: 
Btreet, : $, Union Parsons Greet, Vy.) 
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. Pr i 
rlow, ed, Spring Dank, Chet 
Staffe.; EB. Wickian, 
h Beach, Lou 


treet, Belfast; G. 
Up orwood, 8.E.; Mises D. Ellis, 7, 
Ric) 4, Canada Road, Wal 
Maater H. mson, 134, Cambervell N Road, 8.2 


. Chapman, 
ley; A. Lees, Ce' 
Islington; L. Berri 

, Oxford 


Somer. | Kes 


E,lington 
Copas, 1 Jackson Read, Holloway, Waid @, PP, 


1, Ba Jedcan Hosa, Highbe N.; J. Jones, 70, Rhondda or 
lovelly Boad, ih 
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he Final War. 


v 
The Story of the Great Betrayal. 


By Louis TRACY 
SHERIE, 


ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST F. 


SUMMARY, 


qiwy, 1998 War declared against Great Britain by Germany ond 
Yr nce. who endeavour to land their trope at Worthing but are 
Fatal by land and sea, Trene, duughter of Lord Eskdale is envaged 
ri (aptain Hariugton ; Lieutenant Roduey, of H.M.S, Maguijicent, 
ti Harinston's sister Ethel. Rodney is ordered to proceed to the 
=nez Canal, in command of the Hornet. He succceds in blowing up the 
cual in order to prevent the French from seizing it, A great naval 
teonnter between the allied Powersand the British result in the defeat 
“tthe former. Preparations are made for the invasion of France and 
iermaus. Havre is chosen as the point of attack. An engagement 
fillows in which Captain Hariugton wins the V.C. The French are 
routed. Sir Evelyn Wood sets sail with hia expedition for Germany. 
‘A small hut powerful feet under Sir Nowell Salmon engages the enemy 
‘tthe mouth of the Kiel Canal. The English attack Stralsund and 
capture it from the rear. 200,000 English soldiers are on German soil. 
Awerica remains neutral. The French are defented at the battle of 
Yretot. The allies fall back on Russian aid. Russia purposes the 
iwasron of Britain, hopiug thereby to draw the Indian Army and leave 
the road to the East clear. Admiral Fitzroy is compelled to leave 
Stralsund whilst Vice-Admiral Erskine is ordered to the Bristol 
Clinnel. A Russian flect attacks Cardiff but is repulsed by the 
Auerican Admiral Mahan on the plea of protecting American trading 
sys. America declares war against Germany, France, and Russia as 
aaally of England, Canada equips an Army corps of 100,000 inen to 
assist’ England, and South Africa gathers 30,00 men for the same 
purpose. Sydney is attacked by a combined French and Japanese 
tet, but is repulsed by Admiral Freemantle’s squadron of nineteen 


Thrvsia advances upon India, General Alikhbavoff—iu command of the 
1st Army Corps—reaches the banke of the Heliund. Here the first 
encounter between Great Britain and Russia takes — Rassia is 
‘jeated. Simultaneously Captain Peyton of the 7th Lancers sets out 
to capture the Transcaspian railway. : ; 

Meanwhile the critical moment arrives in the British campaign in 
France, Lord Roberts and General Massy are in c:mmand of the 
suvading forces. General Saussier and General Mercier head 950,000 
uf the chosen troops of France. On June 2nd the battle commences. 

First one side and then the other seem to have the upper hand. 
Rouen is attacked by the British and captured. The next day the 
French army surrenders unconditionally, and arrangements aro at once 
made for the speedy transportation to Enghind of this host of prisoners 
of war. In the United states an army is raised for service in Germany. 
The reader is introduced to Colonel Ritchie in General Sinithson's 
command, The Anglo-.\merican army prepare for its march on Berlin. 
An attack is made on Neuminster and an entrance effected. 

The two great armies spoil for a fight. In the end a terrible 
engagement takea plaice. Attack after attack ia delivered. For a 
time the issue bangsin the balance, but before the su: sets Prince 
A'vert of Prussia’s magnificent army is non-existent. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
Tue Women or ENGLAND, 

“Wauicu hand will you have?” 

It was thus that Irene addressed her friend Ethe!, looking 
very saucy and mischievous the while, and holding both 
her hands behind her back. 

“What do you mean, Irene?” asked Ethel quickly, 
turning white. Her little frame trembled as she caught 
the merry gleam in her friend’s cyes, anda great wild hope 
thrilled her that perhaps— 
perhaps—— 

“Do not tease me, dear,” 
sho said with a quiverin 
voice, and a suspicion o! 
tears, “if it is something 
very, very important.” 

“You darling,” whispered 
Irene, melted by the appeal, 
as she put her arm round 
Ethel's waist, and gave hera 
warm, impulsive kiss. “ You 
have guossed it—I am so 
glad; for it’s only your 
second!” 

And with this she va 
Ethel a letter, with queer 
stamps, and strange mark i veari yel- 
stained and moebelenne pithy ig and wearing a travel 
' eon hip ya esaset as be took it, and she gazed with 

MESS Ww i 
knew sad faved ote pon the bold clear penmanship she 

“From Simla!” exclaimed her friend. “What a 
kc thing—and, oh, what a funny system they have! 

- Vacpreea 114—whatever do they put that for?” 

af el blushed as she answered with a nervous laugh: 

ae isn’t they dear,” she said ; “it’s he.” 
is. a nies explanation seemed clear enough to Irene, 
eon © no attempt to disentangle these ambiguous 

rs cae what does it mean ?” she asked. 
me invention of Franks,” explained Ethel 
han seit fe y. “It means that this is the 114th lotter ho 
moe n me. We always put the number on the 
a 7 so that if any of our letters go astray we stall 
Sothet ecg That little note I had from Malta was 113, 
h am cortain Frank hasn’t sent any in between that 


Dee matey.” 

car me,” eaid Irene, ooking deeply interested, “ what 

I ri ioe Thad no idea Drank was half so practical. 

simatioare make Teddy-do it: You know, dear, men are 

amazin iy i it -keep them up to the mark 

Yo. ocr I should like to see Teddy dare to send me 
F 10 answer to my 280!” 


dave Late Prk ee how many letters you really 


. H’; ! . . . 
the frst torn tree amkward, won't it be, when it gots into 
whey pee rae ant her friond’s face, and smiled. 
she sai 5 1 
ary there won’t be seal ob =e humbe a me Em *o 
with im Profound but obscure remark Irene beamed 
mprehension, and gave Ethel a sudden hug that 


nearly emperilled her balance, 


“But I won't delay you, darling,” shoe went on, with 
motherly consideration; “ 1 will finish ny nocturne whilst 
you examine your treasure.” 

__ And as the swect strains of Chopin’s exquisite Nocturne 
ia G floated through the room, Ethel opened her precious 
missive and, with beating heart and deep thankfulness, 
read and re-read her lover's Message. 

“Oh, Trene! ” she exclaimed, when she had thoroughly 
devoured its contents, “I don’t know then I shall get 
another. Frank is attached to the Indian army that is 
invading Russia. He's second in command of the Naval 
Brigade.” 

“Ishe, dear?” ericd Irene joyfully. “ You have cause to 
be proud, Ethel. He is being promoted as rapidly as my 
Teddy.” 

“Our Teddy, you mean!” interjected Ethel mischievously. 
“But this departure takes him such a long way off, and you 
can’t expect to find post offices available in Siberia. But 
never mind, we must both be brave. I know that Frank 
will take as much care of himself as an honourable soldier 
may. and if anything should happen re 

“Don’t, don’t,” exclaimed Irene hurriedly. “ We can at 
least be worthy of our soldier sweethearts. We must be 
brave and hope, Honour before love even, isit not? Even 
if my heart were broken, I should not grudge it for my 
country—would you, dear?” 

The two girls were very silent for a few moments, and 
Irene, knecling down by the side of her friend, pressed her 
hand in quiet sympathy. 

“What does he say?” she asked, after a pause which 
seemed to both like a solemn prayer. 

“He tells me he is just starting for the front. and that 
there is a long inarch before him ; he expects that the army 
will find trouble in Afghanistan. But he is confident that 
they will force their way to the Caspian. He believes they 
will fight their passage through to Moscow, and then he— 
no, that’s all; the rest is quite unimportant.” 

Irene smiled, and her friend’s blush did not escape her. 

“A good deal of Teddy’s letters are unimportant, too,” 
she said archly. “And, between you and me, don’t you liko 
those bits best #2 

All Ethel’s reply was to snatch up her letter and put it 
away in somo secret lodgment in her dress. Then she 
turned upon Irene with a look of mock severity. 

“It's really very frivolous of you, my lady,” she said, 
“to be wasting your time in idle jests when we have 60 
much work before us. Has it escaped you that we have 
each of us to organise our corps of nurses before the end of 
the week?” 

Ircne at once looked serious. A few days previously 
both of the girls had attended a mecting at Marlborough 
House, summoned by the Princess of Wales. For there 
was need now of the women of England. In the wake of 
battle and bloodshed they were wanted to tread with 
beneficent step, for already the wounded among the 
English troops had taxed to its utmost the resources of the 
ambulance corps. The first to realise this, and to plana 
scheme of assistance, was the gracious Princess herself, 
who, after a long interview with Lord Wolseley, had in- 
vited the leading ladies of London socicty to meet her and 
help her to develop it and carry it into execution. 

The Princess quickly found that there were as stout 
hearts and willing amongst the women of England as 
amongst the men. She briefly described the sufferings of 
our soldiers, and the kind of assistance that was needed. 
Before the meeting was over, nearly every lady of rank 
present had promised to organise and equip a corps of 
nurses for transportation to France and Germany. It was 
further decided that two trained hospital nurses should 
accompany each corps. 

But this was not all. It was felt that every woman in 
England, who could afford her time or her money, should 
bo allowed to share the satisfaction of this patriotic work. 
There was need of money, of lint, of bandages, of appliances 
—for these requirements had grown beyond the powers of 
the Army Aid Society started by the Times—and the deft 
fingers of wife and maid alike would find unlimited oceupa- 
tion. The appeal that was made was taken up with 
enthusiasm, and in a few days the ambulance question was 
scttled on a scale so magnificent that even the War Office 
was compelled to admiration. 

“But, Ethel, dear,” said Irene, when they had discussed 
it fully, “do you know, I have been thinking that for some 
of us—-the younger of us, I mean—those of us who are 
strong andhealthy, it is not enough to send others. Ethel, 
is it not my place out there, too?” And she looked wist- 
fully at her friend. an 

Ethel crept closer to her. 

“Your place? And isn’t it mine, too?” she asked softly. 

“ But I, that is you—I mean in France, darling ?” Irene 
stammered. 

“TI cannot go to Siberia, if that’s what you mean,” and 
Ethel laughed gaily. “ But if you go, I goalso. We are 
both prom brides of soldiers—of gallant soldiers, Irene— 
of men who do thoir duty bravely, 
and do not shrink from danger even 
if their lives are at stake. Cannot we 
do something also? I have felt this 
inactivity a burden, I want to be up 
and doing. I think I could bear it 
better if I knew I was not sitting here 
iv safety and in luxury, but was sharing 
the difficulties, if not the dangers also. 
Irene, dear, let us both go—youand I. 
It will be something, will it not?” 

Irene kissed her friend with a 
feverish joy. It was her heart's desire. 

And when the first contingent of 
nurses sailed from Southampton, 
Lady Irene Vyne and Miss Ethel Harington were amongst 
them. 


° . * ° * 

A few daya previous to this, and prior to the landing of 
the Duke of Connaught in Germany, an important meeting 
of the Council of National Safety was held at the Foreign 


oe 
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Lord Salishury occupied the chair, and near him were th 
Prince of Wales, Mr, Gladstone, Lord Rosebery, Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Balfour, and’ Lord Wolseley. 

Recent events had caused, not public elation, but a more 
buoyant spirit, a more assured confidence. But the leaders 
of the nation were grave, and gravest amongst them all 
was the Commander-in-Chicef. 

“Our difficulties become at least less overwhelming,” 
Mr. Chamberlain had observed.- “Each day has to some 
extent relieved the situation.” 

Mr. Balfour shook his head. ‘The most scrious dangers 
find the stubbornest resistance,” he observed reficctingly. 
“There is atime of heat, of exasperation, of recklessness. 
But when the most menacing obstacles are swept away, 
there comes the time when men need qualities that are 
raro—endurance, persistence, wearisome application to 
monotonous effort. In my own opinion, we have reached 
the supreme crisis of the war.” 

“And the moment,” added Lord Rosebery, “when 
fortunately our best qualities will be called into play. For 
surely if English soldiers have an wiisiiwledged virtue it 
is their stubbornness, their calm persistence, and their 
fertility of resource.” 

* Let us hope, Mr. Balfour,” said the Prince, “that your 
fears may only prove a matter of philosophic doubt!” 

A smile flitted round the Council. 

“We are in this position,” interposed Lord Salisbury. 
“Our army in Central Asia will keep Russia occupied. Sir 
Evelyn Wood is master in his defences, and when the Duke 
has seized the Kiel Canal Germany will be unable to make 
any progress. We have inflicted severe defeats upon 
France. Locked as the situation is elsewhere, we havo to 
turn our attention mainly to the last-named country. 
Retaliation must come sharply and vehemently. What are 
we to do to assist Lord Roberts? It is likely, in fact, that 
the great struggle of the war will be confined to France. 
We must concentrate our forces there.” 

All eyes were turned to Lord Wolseley. 

“Tam in agreement with Lord Salisbury,” he said “We 
cannot do all we should like. But whilst the Duke of Con- 
naught and Sir Evelyn may be pin left to hold their own, 
there is grave peril in France. We have defeated two army 
corps, but the strongest of all remains—I mean that 
stationed at Chalons. It has long been mustered there for 
possible service with Germany, but it will assuredly be 
summoned to meet Lord Roberts. Our chief necessity, 
therefore, is to create a diversion, to make some new and 
counter attack which shall leave Lord Roberts to establish 
and confirm the advantage he has obtained.” 

Mr. Gladstone, who had been listening attentively, here 
struck in. 

“A -very curious co- 
incidence,” he ex- 
claimed. “In one of m 
spare hours yesterday 
amused myself with 
translating a portion of 
Homer into rough hexa- 
meters. It was the ninth 
book, when——” and he turned 
to Mr. Balfour, “you will re- 
member that a similar situation 
occurs—but,” stopping short 
\ with a smile, “yon will tell me 
with juatice that this will better serve the purposes of 
a magazine article. I presume, Lord Wolseley, that you 
propose to land a second army corps in France, and, I 
should guess, in the south?” 

“That is so,” answered the Commander-in-Chief a little 
surprised. “With the additions from Canada and other 
colonies, together with our new levies, it will not be 
difficult to land an army of 250,000 men at Marseilles or 
some such port. If we occupy southern France the 
Chalons army will necessarily be compelled to march to 
meet us to protect Lyons. We shall then relieve our 
forces in the north. It is highly important that we 
should do this without delay and that we should be pre- 
pared to make a most skilful and protracted stand. Indeed, 
upon the complete success of our operations in the south 
will largely, I may say entirely, depend the fulfilment of 
Lord Roberts’s plan of campaign in the north.” 

Lord Wolseley here produced a map of the south coast of 
France, and also a schedule detailing the strength of this 
new and formidable force he proposed to hurl upon it. For 
some time a close and eager discussion was maintained. 

Then Lord Salisbury observed : 

“It is a move of tho utmost importance, and needing the 
finest generalship. Whom do you propose to place at the 
head of our Mediterranean Army Corps?” 

And he looked at the Commander-in-Chief. 

Lord Wolseley coloured slightly. He yearned liko a true 
soldier for actual service on the field of war. His position 
had kept him at Whitehall, where his extraordinary powers 
of organisation and his completo grasp of the minutest 
details had contributed more than the efforts of any other 
man to the success of English arms abrond. His was the 
controlling brain, the executive intellect. His foresight, 
his counsel, his claborate plans for attack and defence, his 
unrivalled genius for commissariat, had given & unanimity, 
a solidity, » sureness to the British tactics, which largely 
accounted for their success. But he was still a soldier, and 
might he not now taste some of the active dangers and 
responsibilities of the field of battle ? 

Such thoughts had passed through his mind. 
reply to Lord Salisbury’s challenge, he said : 

“Gentlemen, this new development in our system of 
attack is of the gravest and most responsible character. I 
have remained long in London, and done all that was open 
to me to expedite our affairs abroad. I think that now it 
devolves ge me to take upon myself more active duties 
still. I ask you that I may myself take command of the 
Mediterranean Army Corps.” 

At these words a dead silence fell upon the Council, and 


So, in 


What is the difference between the exterior of HOME NOTES paper and the interior? One—the exquisite work 


of art; the other—the exquisite art of work. 
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~ dependent upon you. 


depen: large extent upon 

the skill and resource of Lord Wolseley at the centre of 
a his clear, calm, swift decision exercised in 
office in Pall Mall, where he sat at the converging point 

of all the many complex threads of this involved and 
intricate ——* To dispatch him for service abroad was 
nothing less to dispense with the brain and nervous 
centre of the whole British army. Yet they sympathised 
with the yearning of a born soldier to taste the stimulating 
joy of actual warfare, and thoy realised how the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s heart must have been from the firat in 


And yet how 


There was a breath of relief when Mr. Gladstcne jamped 
into the breach at this critical moment. He appreciated 
the difficulties of the situation, and his subtle mind, 
accustomed to delicate positions, rejoiced at this new 


opportunity for wily statesmanship. se 
“My lord,” he said gravely, “what you have eaid is 
dou of the utmost gravity, and I am sure that a 


suggestion half wins our consent if made by you. Weare 
Lr aba to carry into execution any design which your 
i and experience clearly tell you to be essential for 
the success ow are aware that, so far as 
i is we are entirely in your 
ands. Itis your vastly responsible duty to consider any 
situation that may arise, and, after coming to a mature 
conviction, to place us in possession of it. We are 
) I, for ono, will be the first to 
propose that you are placed in command, if you will, 
remembering the national trust in us, assure us 
that, from a military point of view, it is absolutely tho best 
and wisest course.” 

Lord Wolseley sighed inwardly. He realised he was 
doomed to remain. ‘the Council had shirked tho responsi- 
bility. They had asked him, as a soldier, and og foie 

upon his impartiality, to settle hi 
fate. Under euch conditions there was 
but one course open to him. : 

“Gentlemen,” he said quietly, “since 
that is the light in which you regardit, I 
have no alternative, I can now spare 
General Sir Redvers Buller—the honour 
must fall to him.” 

The Council sought discreetly to con- 
ceal its satisfaction; but there was an 
audible movement of relief. And General 
Y Sir Redvera Buller, V.C., was duly ap- 


pointed. 

“and yet,” grambled Lord Wolseley 
to himself afterwards, with a quizzical 
expression of face, as he saw Mr. 
Gladstone depart, invocence upon his 
and a guilelees smilo upon his lipe—“and yet I 
supported that man’s short service system!” 


our cause. 


he 
Buller, him of his good fortune. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
Tae Brow at SocTHEKN FRANCE. 
& yew weeks only had elapsed since the enemies of 
barst her in all the fury of fierce and 


E 


of three great kingdoms. But upon the ocean 
there was but one flag, the Union Jack. The 
Navy had ssserted itself once more, and vindicated 
boast which jealous rivals deem eo arrogant. It swept 


It was at the Nile and not at Waterloo that Europe 
Mahan had once declared. 


st amnzing 
Comoe and ai ty forcing themselves towards the 
y 


The gallant sailor may have given a flourish of enthu- 
siasm to his opinion from his decp love of blue water, 
and of Grose who navigaee Et But there was profound 
truth in his remark. hen ical peg end eee a 
impenetrable wall, as it were, aron: minions C) 
three allied kingdoms, chased and caught their shipe, closed 
their ports, barred their supplies, threatened their towns, 


and menaced their coasts, their fortunes were already 
tottering. And this had been dosie swiftly, completely, and 
the first stage of the 
i war 
ex lelacuaia was reduced to 
the condition of a lake. 


Admiral glared at him : i 
what will capture there? = 
few figs and & bundle of the Sultan’s unpaid 


But,” stammered the lutklees officer, “it will be some- 
thing wrested from the British Empire.” 


“TI never saw such noble fury in s0 poor a thing.” —Cymobdeline. 
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assured that we feel the liveliest sense of gratitude, a foc}. 
ing we trust that Providence will enable us to demonstrat, 
practically if the infamous struggle which we are main. 
taining turns in our favour.” 

The policy of Spain was delightful. She had been asleep 
for two centuries, a sleep scarcely disturbed by the shoci: 
of the Cuban war. But she was nothing if not grandis... 
aud to her ministers it appeared that her attitude was on. 
of profound anxiety and supreme importance to hot: 
belligerents. 

There were in her dockyards at the time six battleshir: 
The history of these waa painfal in the extreme. It hu. 
taken twenty years to conceive them. When the order wa- 
reluctantly given, they rose slowly and with difficulty fron, 
theory into fact. Changes of mney had delayed then, 
The death of naval constructora had altered them. Sudde): 
fits of economy had pruned them. Financial crises },. 
left them lingering half-way towards their birth, sighiny in 
vain on their mouldering staithes for cafo delivery to pus. 
humozs completion. 

“And when tho consummation was reached it unhappily 
turned out that so many years had elapeed during th. 
course of construction that they were lamentably out -: 
date, and so patched and altered and old-fashioned that, ii- 
one British tar asserted valiantly, a plucky tug = mi;::- 
almost have taken them in turn and “stove ’em in!” 

It was these deadly engines of war that Spain, at 11: 
first opening of hostilities, had offered as a free gift t» 
France. The rest of her fleet—which, it might be mur. 
tioned, was mainly built in Lord Armstrong’s yards —si:- 
declared she would keep for purposes of defence. ‘I... 
offer was made with such high-flown eloquence that M. 
Hanotaux swore the phrases might have been copied fr-:.; 
on Quixote. 

But the reverses 

and = Germany 
followed quickly, and Sp:ir 
trembled at the thouy!:- 
that she had perhaps bee:, 

ilty of an indiscreti: . 

er ministers assembled) 
council and deliberated. 

The result was that or 
fine morning the loun;- 
around tle Barcelona duct - 

were surprised t» 
find painters busy at th: 
prow of the largest battle- 
ship. The namo she ber. 
was the Spain and Franc. 
With dexterous brush the latter part of this title ws- 
expunged and in a brief space of time the versel nobly 
rode upon her bed of wood under tho name of the Sp:.. 
and England. A 

Accustomed to sudden changes of this sort, the Barcelcr.. 
loungers only whistled a few bara from the Barl.- 
Seville, and went their way. 


“Yes,” retorted the Admiral angrily, “ you might as well 
think of robbing a man of his wart.” a 

80 rus was left unscathed; partly, it must be con- 
fessed, use the German Admiral avowed he had not 
made his will, and whilst quite ready to take the risks of a 
mere naval engagcment, he did not think he was called upon 
to encounter the climatic danger of a landing upon Cyprus 
at that time of year. 

The position was indeed a helpless one. For a whole 
month theee great vessels had steamed about in a weak and 
aimless fashion, which evoked the bitter irony of the Parir 
JovrnaL. That popular little paper demanded that the 
Government should order the German and French fleets to 
act as excursion steamers between Marseilles and Naples, at 
popular rates, as some contribution toward the expenses of 
the war. And the Hamsure Ze!TuNna was roused from its 
ponderous solemnity to defy a prosecution for ldse-majesté, 
and print the following stanza after Goethe s 

Know’st thou the seas where our battleships fare? 
Where the water is blue, and the heavens are bright ; 
Where there's nothing to battle, and no one to tight— 

They are there, my child, they are there! 

But the English flect had no intention of giving the 
excellent commanders of the hostile battleships a holiday. 
As reinforcements came after the victory in the Atlantic, 
and from Havre, several swift and decisive movements 
were made from Gibraltar which followed in ono division 
after another being caught, nnd captured or sunk. It was 
not a difficult task, for by this time the combined fleets 
were far outnumbered, and fell an easy prey. 

It thus happened that in a short space of time the 
Mediterranean was once more ridden by the invincible 
navy of England. And it followed from this that the 
Indian mails were scarcely interfered with, and went to 
and fro with the usual regularity and dispatch. The only 
difference was that they were carried from Suez to Port 
me by train, the ocean stages being performed by gun- 

8. 

But this serenity was not confinod to the Mediterranean. 
The destruction of the Russian fleet’ swept tho last 
enemy’s ship from the open. The navies of France and 
Germany were sunk or shattered. Never before was the 
sea 80 safe, commerce less suspended, or order 80 provalent. 

Whilst the three most powerful countries of the Conti- 
nent were in the throes of a grim death struggle, the frail 
brigantine of somo small shipowner might sail boldly forth 
through foreign waters, bearing her Lurthen of grain or 
coal without a moment's perturbation. The trade of 
England continued brisk as ever. Her manufactures 

quickly toa thousand markets, rendered clamorous 

y the failure of French and German exporters, and 

prepared to pay high prices. For similar reasons there 

r ports an uninterrupted stream of corn 

and meat, and al] the other necessaries of life, at rates which 
wore incredibly 

It was this that led to a remark of M. Zola’s which 
brought him much ill-will—a fact he cared the less for 
because he had by thia time been grudgingly elected a 


member of the French Academy. (To be continued.) 
“The greatness of England,” he said in a pamphlet, “is pe ag aga 
that sh iet] ith her busi isturbed, P A Eye 
whilst her Say eae as muirecing emai Oke jak of LIFE is 80 short that man is but a paper collar on <4 
cannon. She is a huge commercial house whose principal | neck of time. 
oo 


eays on a Monday morning to one of his clerks: ‘I want you 
to fight someone over the way. Go and pummel his head 
and then come back. But I can’t have fisticuffs in this 
office and shall expect you on your stool to-morrow at ten.’ 
And whilst his clerk puts on his coat and steps across to do 
what he is told, his master quietly turns over his ledger and 
books the next order. The result is, his clerk is there next 
morning, with only one black eye. Depend upon it, when 
the cataclysm comes and the waters overwhelin the earth 
once more, England will be found floating on top, serene 
and unruffied, and gazing with undieguised greed on the 
eg wth of her oceanic empire!” 

’s windows were brokcn, but he only smiled. The 
pamphlet was in its tenth edition. 

The remaining countries of Europe had been staggered 
at the distinctive character of the events that were taking 
place. Their position was an anxious one. But each, from 
poier or pusillanimity, scon found excellent reasons for 

ing neutral. 


Austria did not love Germany. It was a quarrel of 
brothere—a quarrel the more bitter because the ono had 
dono the other an irreparable injury. When the Emperor 
William asked co-operation from Vienna, or at least a 
friendly attitude, a dexterous answer was given. “ Austria,” 
wrote the Chancellor, “did not desire to impede the plans 
of Germany by action.” 

But her mi 


WEINBERG : “ What do you call a work of art?” _ 

Givens: “ It’s something you don’t quite understinc. 
and that costs you a heap of money.” 

Frest Tovnist (from South America): “I just :o! - 
letter from home. They have had two wars and a rev>- 
lution since we left.” . > 

Second Tourist: ‘‘ Anybody hurt ? 

i e 

Brinxegs: “This life insurance idea is good enous : 
if a man dies young, but suppose I shonld live thirty «r 
forty years longer—I'd be terribly out of pocket. - 

Agent: “No danger of that, sir. . You'll soon ki.. 
youreelf working to pay the premium. 

ee fh ee 


Tue Entoma oF Lire.—Confucius: “Well, lve 
solved a good many problems, but the one Tm at nov 
knocks me out.” i sa 

The Disciple: “‘ What ie it, O, my master! - 

Confucius: “I’m trying to think how I caught ti: 

1d.” 
sa ————+ $s — 

Sweet Woman's Loorc.—Husband: “Don't yc: 
think that you are rather unreasonable to ex -t me te 
take you to a ball, stay awake until four o'clock, and 
then get achat to a any eae hoe 

Wiie: “I may be a little unreasonable, but it’s pe 
fectly brutal of you to mention it.” 


HOSE of the readers of P.W. who 
wish to have their characters 


her 
diminished navy. refused. 
She felt that Italy could not stand the burden of so costly 
an alliance. Already on the verge of pankoney, te aoe 
responsibility would prove her ruin. kindliest 
mnessages were ee ae the Italian government 
were gratified by tho. hi; ee of goodwill used in 
dispatches from Whit 


is was on Thursday night, when he 


reached the paternal roof without HOME NOTES.) 


im ee Ras ANOS gs 
ee Sige ts ie whe tet — 
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FICTION. 


CONVINCED. 


“Now, tell me, dearest, truth for truth— 
I sometimes fear you may have known 

In boyhood, or your earliest youth, 
Another girl you called your own. 


“Forgive me if I seem to lapse 
From perfect faith—that is not it! 

I only wonder, if, perhaps, 
You ever loved, a little bit 


He thought of Kate, whose brilliant mind 
Once gave to life its keenest zest ; 

He thought of Maud, whose hair had lined 
The lett-side pocket of his vest. 


He thought of Lillie, Nell, and Sue, 
Of gentle May and saucy Nun, 

And then he did as lovers do, 
And proved himeelf a truthful man. 


” 


With injured air and mournful eye 
He sadly turned away his head. 

“If you can think”—she heard him sigh, 
“Ob! no—no—no! I don’t!” she said. 


——» f= 


Tue Wise MAN AND THE CaLF.—There was a very 
wise man lived in a certain town, in a certain street, a 
certain distance from a given point; and everybody 
felt proud who lived anywhere near him. 

There was a very unwise man who lived in the same 
town and in the same street, and his neighbours wished 
he would move away. 

And there was a man not very wise and not ver 
uiwise—a sort of half-and-half man—who lived equi- 
distant from these two men, and nobody paid any 
attention to him. 

Now. once upon atime this wise man bought a calf 
of the half-and-half man, and tied a clothes-line about 
his neck and essayed to lead him home. 

But the calf gambolled about, after the manner of 
calves, and wound the clothes-line round the wise man's 
legs, threw the wise man upon his back, tangled himself 


up in the wise man’s arms,and made a mixtureof man and | 


calf so close that you could not determine where the 
man left off and where the calf began. 

After the wise man had extricated himself he 
ransacked his mind to discover if there were anything 
in the books of Aristotle, in the philosophy of Kant, in 
the writings of Schopenhauer, or the metaphysics of 
Sir William Hamilton, that would apply directly to the 
case in hand. 

And he found that though these great men told of 
many things, they all neglected to inform him how to 
lead a calf. 

So he started off again in a very dazed condition of 
mind, and the calf walked upon one side of the road 
and the wise man upon the other, and the clothes-line 
dangled between them. 


And they met a church picnic-party, and the clothes- 


the Magi, and all the black tomes of the East; and he 
Pg in his mind all the Arabian chroniclers, and 
. the passages he could recall of the “ Zend Avesta.” 
a although all these old hooks told of many strange 
he mysterious things both in the heavens above and in 
¢ waters under the earth, not one of them told how 
wm home a calf. 
ind while he was cogitating, the calf had stolen w 
pihind him and chewed up the lower left-hand corner af 
And then the unwi 
while the wiee raw “ehea diacE happened to pass along 
aoe he took the calf, and this unwise man—because 
Avante & great chump—never thought about the “ Zend 
Philo > the “Arabian Chroniclers,” or “ Kant's 
~ ile yor the “Metaphysics” of Sir William 
Lelitad m. He was so foolish that he followed along 
where the calf, and seemed to kind of let him go 
ki = he desired. And the unwise man was 580 
‘ann id hat he didn’t scem to pay attention to him. 
aid e calf went wherever he listed—or thought he 


“ i the unwise man took the calf to the 
tman’s home in less than ten minutes. 


intellent so piney rhea Bone ot ws who have a giant 
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Gonk ror Ever.—It was afternoon. There was a 
slight haze overhead. and the scurrying clouds in the 
western sky bore their warnings of the coming shower 
to the passers-by, who hurried swiftly along, some with 
their overcoats turned up, others more free and easy, 
with the hurried air of the Mctropolitan pedestrian. It 
was nota pleasant afternoon in any sense of the word, 
and yct to Mildred Twilling, as she paced rapidly up and 
down the drawing-room of her father's princely mansion, 
it was the gladdest, gayest afternoon in the whole year 
—for was he not coming, and did he not desire to take 
her to the theatre # 

As she stopped to think of what this meant to her. her 
heart gaye a great throb of joy. Yes, he was coming at 
last—her tall, broad-shouldered lover, who had said 
good-bye to her on that terrible night, two years ago, 
and had left her to roam in foreign lands, and now—now 
he was coming. 

She held his letter in her hands, and even as she stood 
thus, with all cager joy of anticipation in her beautiful 
face, a_tall and sunburned stranger, with the distin- 
guished air of one who has travelled much, alighted from 
a carriage that but a moment before had rolled up to 
the door, walked slowly up the steps and rang the bell. 

It needed but a glance to see that Edward Cashmere 
was not the same impassioned lover that had torn him- 
self away two years before. His face was anxious, per- 
turbed, and showed no trace of the great joy that should 
have been his. He hesitated a moment in the hall, and 
then, summoning all his resolution, threw open the 
drawing-room door and stood face to face with the 
woman who had clung to him so passionately at parting, 
and towhom he bad promiced, even as he kissed her fare- 
well, to be faithful. 

And now what was he to bring her? Nothing but a 
joonnd of broken promises, the charred ashes of a dead 
ove. 

“ Edward,” she said, looking up into his face with a 
searching gaze as if she would read his very soul, 
“have you nothing to say tome? After two long years 
of waiting, do you come back to me —ah, have I guessed 
your secret ?—that your heart is another's?” 

With a quick gesture of despair he buried his face in 
his hands and muttered hoarsely : 

“Alas! have you so learned the truth? Yes, indeed, 
it is but too true,” he went on. ‘One day, while I was 
travelling through an unfrequented portion of Italy I 
met by chance a beautiful girl. For nearly a day after 
that we were thrown almost constantly together. It is 
the same old story, Mildred, of e 

“And is she your wifeP”’ she demanded, the colour 
gradually fading away from her face, and leaving it 
quite ghastly in its pallor. 

“She is,” he replied brokenly. ‘“ We were married 
in Paris last month. But, Mildred, dear,” he cried 
passionately, ‘do not grieve so. Can it be possible 
that you still love me so? Oh, tell me that this is not 
true!” 

With a piercing cry the young girl hid her face on 
his shoulder. 

“Oh, why did you not tell me this before?” she 
moaned. “No, Edward; it is not that I loved you so 
much, but now I fear that it is too late.” 

“Too late!” he repeated mechanically. “Why, 
what can you mean?” 

“T mean this,” she cried hysterically: “knowing that 
you were coming back, and helieving you to be true to 
me, this morning—fool that I was—I sent back four— 
four engagement-rings.” 


eet 


Ir frequently happens that the fire of genius has 
difficulty in making the pot boil. 


2 2 
AssIsTANT: “I think we could use that play. There 
is a horse-race on the stage in the last act-——” 


Manager : “ That isn’t new.” , 

Assistant: “No; but the playwright suggests that we 
change the winning horse every night, and sell coupons 
on the result.” 


ef ee 


Gret: “Papa, I wish you’d lock up your money and 
pretend to fail, there's a good old dear. It needn't last 
more than a week or two, and there are so many failures 
now no one will find fault.” 

Father: “Of a!l things! Wha——” 

Girl: “Oh, it’s all right. You see, I’m engaged to 
nine young men, and I've got to get rid of at least eight 
of them, somehow.” 


ARE YOU MUSICAL? 


SPOSCSHOOSHO OOOO OSOOD 


Ir this is the casc, bny MELODY, the New Musical 
Magazine. No. 3 just published: The size of ordinary 
sheet music. For sixpence you thus obtain every month 
a dozen or moro musical compositions, all delightful and 
all original, at a cost of a halfpenny cach. The present 
number contains a posthumous work of CHarLes Gounopn, 
with words by F. E. WeaTHERLy, a song by Sir ARTHUR 
Suuiivan, a new polka by E. Fiscuer, a violin solo 
arranged by BEnTHoLp Tours, and much else besides. 


FACTS, 


THE average life of a ship is about twenty-six years. 

Eacu British soldier costs his country £80 every 
year. 

Near y ten per cent. of the recipients of the Victorix 
Croes are military doctors. 


In proportion to its size, the horse has a smaller 
stomach than any other quadruped. 

_THE most common name for a place in England is 

Newton, which occurs no fewer than seventy-two times. 


_ A MANUFACTURER of artistic furniture in Paris has 
just completed a chair the forclegs of which are of solid 
gold. It is valued at £7,000. 


THE smallest salary paid to the head of a civilised 
government is three pounds a year to the President of 
the Republic of Andora, in the Pyrenees. 


Nor quite 2,000 persons are living who possess 
British orders of knighthood; or, roughly speaking, 
only about one in 28,00 of the population. 


_ Tue longest underground thoroughfare in this country 
is in Central Derbyshire, where you can walk seven 
miles upon a road connecting several coal mines. 


_AT an early date a cargo, consisting of 120,000 song- 
Lirds, will be sent off from London to the Cape Colony 
to be released there, with the object of acclimatisation. 


THE bicycle craze has begun to affect the dusky red- 
skins. It is reported that Little Black Bear, a famous 
Indian, traded thirty horses for a bicycle one day 
recently. 


GLASAIER, the aeronaut, has noticed that the voice of 
a woman is audible in a balloon at the height of about 
two miles, while that of a man has never reached higher 
than a mile. 


THE highest income received by any chorister in 
Europe or America is that of £900 a year paid to Miss 
Clementina de Vere for her services as leading soprano 
in Dr. Paxton’s church in New York. 


IF all the tobacco smoked in the British Empire last 
year were rolled into a rope an inch in diameter, it 
would form a snakelike roll, which, following the line of 
the Equator, would go thirty times round the earth. 


Wuat is known as the raft spider is the largest of the 
British species, It receives its name from the fact that 
it constructs a raft of dry leaves and rubbish united by 
threads of silk, and thus pursues its prey on the water. 


THE Rector of St. Mary-at-Hill has made arrange- 
ments for the safe custody of bicycles while the riders 
are attending his church. During the service the 
machines will be kept in one of the vestibules under the 
care of the verger. 


A Paris advertising agent, who recently painted the 
front of his establishment a brilliant red, bas been sued 
for damages bya milliner, a jeweller, and a silk merchant, 
having shops opposite, on the ground that the reflection 
of colour makes it impossible for their customers to dis- 
tinguish the colours of the goods they wish to buy. 


THE Italians in London are sufficient of them- 
selves to form a large town. There are as many as 
14,000 of them; 2,000 of these are ice-cream vendors 
and 1,000 organ-grinders. The other 11,000 are chiefly 
engaged as plaster bust sellers, artists’ models, cooks, 
valets, teachers, artists, restaurant and hotel keepers, and 
80 on. 


HerE is a reform which we ought to copy immediately. 
* Hard bread,” or biscuit, is to be no more an article of 
diet in the French navy, but fresh bread is to be 
regularly supplied, and ships not lying in port will make 
it for thocinel res, It will be interesting to note how 
long a time elapses ere biscuit disappears also from our 
navy. 
TH?RE are under the ocean, spreading to almost 
every civilised part of the world, no fewer than 1,167 
submarine telegraph cables, having a total length of 
142,790 nautical miles, and representing a capital of 
nearly £40,000,000. To keep these cables in repair 
requires the exclusive service of thirty-seven specially 
constructed and equipped telegraph steamers. Nearly 
all these cables have been manufactured at factories on 
the banks of the Thames. 


Many amateur gardeners have found themselves 
troubled with temporary skin complaints without being 
able in the least to account for them, The cause bas 
at last been traced to one of the most popular of 
decorative flowers, the primula. Some, if not all, of the 
varieties of this plant contain a poison in minute 
quantities in their leaves, and gardeners in potting 
and planting large numbers of them get some of the 
poison into their skins. Hence the trouble. 


I hereby certify that the premium in sepert of PEARSON'S WEEKLY 
£2,000 RAILWAY INSURANCE has been paid up to June 5th, 
1296, and that therefore every purchaser of PEARSON'S WEEKLY is 
insured with this Company against Fatal Railway Accident to the extert 
of TWO THOUSAN POUNDS, under the conditions named in the 
coupon on page 727. 
General Manager for the : 

Ocean Accident and 
Gaarenten  Corraratens 


From the Arbroath Heva'd: ‘* PEARSON'S MAGAZINE is easi:y first among the sixpenny monthlies this month. Lively 
reading and beautiful pictures make every page attractive.” 


} 


THE SCIENTIST’S MIGHTY 
PROBLEM. 


Miss GiiLorT: “There Professor Fox, the great 
scientist. I'd give a deal to know what mighty 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A DRESS- 
MAKER. 


“ £2,000 a year on dresses alone? Incredible!” 
exclaimed P.Win reply to a statement of a fashionable 
West-end dressmaker. ‘Surely no husband would 
pay for his wife's extravagance to such a tune as that P” 
“TY assure you, my dear sir, that it is a fact; and the 
husbands moreover pay the bills with the utmost 
ity. I should not be erating if I told you 
that I a know filty women by name who pay that 
eum for their dresses. 

“No, it is not the young girls whose bille are as bi 
as this, it ig the middle-aged women, past the prime o 
life, who can no longer trust to their freshness and 
beauty to gain for them admiration.” 


A SCHOOLROOM IDYL. 


“ TeacuER, I cannot answer that question.” 

“ Robert, your reasons for this surprising refusal to 
answer me! Did Thomas Jones throw that marble?” 

It was a thri moment. Across hie desk the tall, 
powerful master q red sternly at the ee determined 
face of the little fellow before him. From their seats 
the scholars watched the scene with bated breath. An 
investigative youth in the back of the room aroppet a 
pin, and was al eons at the noise it made. e big 


n fi buzzing against the window pane. The 
Kong of te old elm beside the door ceased their 
rustling to catch the brave boy’s answer. At last it 
came. The noble little fellow burst into tears. 


“T don’t want to,” he sobbed, “’cause Tommy Jones 
says if I blab on him, he'll lick de stuffin’ outer me.” 


THE MOMENTUM OF STEAMSHIPS. 


Tus motion of a steamship on a calm sea isso smooth 
and steady that one hardly realises the tremendous 
momentam of the vessel under his feet. A collision, 
even after the engines have been slowed down, gives ‘a 

revelation of the energy of motion. The time 

to anest the motion of a ship and bring it to 
astandstill can be accurately ined by calculations. 
These calculations have been recently made for several 
well-known ships. 

To stop the Hiruria, whose displacement is 9,680 tons, 
horse-power 14,321, and speed 20.18 knots an hour, two 
minutes and forty-seven seconds are required, and durin 
the process of stopping the ship will forge ahead 2,464 
feet, or nearly one-half a mile. . 

The United States cruiser Columbia, with a displace- 
ment of 7,350 tons, 17,981 horse-power, and a speed of 
228 knots, can be stopped in two minutes and fifteen 
seconds and within a space of 2,147 feet. 


MEN WHO COURT DEATH. 


PrRoBaBLy the most remarkable army division in the 
world is the Foreign Legion of France. It is this 
ion which is invariably sent into the greatest danger. 
mever there are hardships to be borne to which the 
Fresicl sachoviijen ‘So: fe. care te. sepoey £58 regaiar 
moors, the Foreign Legion is invariably designated for 
Naturally the question arises, why is this 80? 
The character of the men who fill ite ranks is the 


‘explanation. . 
1 almost — fog ey ood ecg Mase ite 
rave beyon ave & whic’ wish to 
bury. “Tovy a them sre under incogation, and 
ee ly fifty per cent. are 
oreigners, adventurers, and refugees. 
. writer poe rd in one mpepeny Larger a 
umanian who was under n 
murdered his brother ; an Italian fees acc colonel 
cavalry, bearing an illustrious name, who had been 
dismissed sro ing, Humbert’s army in dis; , in 
consequence of being found cheating at cards ; a Russian 
Nihilist who escaped from Siberia ; an ex-canon of the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris, who had been sus- 
pended from his ecclesiastical functions in uence 
of an offence committed against public morality; an 
English ex-captain of the rifle brigade, and a German 
coupt who not only served as lieutenant in the 
iret vegiment of guards af Bertin, bub who bad also 
held a position on the staff of the late German Emperor. 


* Thou tell’st me there is murder in mine eye! 
could he expect when he turned up on Saturday with 
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PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE. 


M. Zoxa, although perhaps he makes more than 
any other French novelist, is a poor man. The talent 
for amassing wealth is absolutely lacking in him, and 
he spends his money if anything rather more quickly 
than he receives it. 

A pretty story is told of the widow of the 
great Schumann. Whenever she is going to play any 
of her husband's music in public she reads over some of 
the old love letters that he wrote her during the days of 
their courtship, so that, as she says, she “‘ may be better 
i to do justice to her interpretations of the spirit of 

is work.” 


THE Bishop of Durham wears on his breast a 
cross which is an exact copy of one found in. the tomb 
of his great predecessor, St. Cuthbert. While, how- 
ever, the latter is of gold, richly jewelled, Dr. Westcott’s 
cross is of iron. It was presented to him on his 
consecration as bishop, and Dr. Westcott having a 
dislike for jewellery, iron was chosen as the material of 
which the cross should be formed. 


THERE is at least one successful Irishman in 
Spain. He was Mr. William Murphy when he left the 
merald Isle, but is now His Excellency the Count di 
Morphi, Private Secretary to the Queen Regent of 
Spain, and Chamberlain to King Alfonso XIII. He is 
a grandee of the first class ; he is well known as a musical 
composer, and has published a sonato and several 
minor pieces. He also translates many foreign books 
into Spanish. 


Mr. Tuomas Harpy, the novelist, is a strange 
looking man. His cheeks are slightly sunken, and his 
skin is sallow. Speaking of muster labours and 
burning the midnight oil, one would say that his con- 
stitution could not support the arduous task, yet his 
ee tell another tale; they are possessed of that 
P horescent light that indicates energy. The 
solution of these contradictory characteristics must be 
that the novelist is mentully as robust as he is pbysi- 
cally delicate. 


BEFORE anyone discovered his talent Puderewski 
was a struggling music teacher. At the age of twenty- 
seven he was poor, in bad health, and deeply involved in 
debt, when the Princesse de Segin bade him attend her 
salon for a fee of £4, to entertain her guests. Everyone 
was delighted with the shabby young Pole and his 

ificent technique. Even in those bitter days 
Paderewski would not stand any patronising. He had 
walked to the houce, and when the Princess said, as he 
was about to leave: “You must allow me to send you 
home in my carriage,” he replied: “Madame, my 
is at the door.” That night was the turning 

point in his career. 


Mr. R. D. Buackmore, the retiring author of 
“ Lorna Doone,” declares that the success of his book is 
due to a singular coincidence. When it was first 
written it was offered to eighteen different publishers, 
and refused by one after the other. In despair he tried 
yet again, and this time it was accepted and printed, but 
did not sell. In these days of the book’s fame it is hard 
to believe that the critics were absolutely scathing in 
their comments. Then came an event that was the 
pany of nto Mann Paes Louise had just 

me engage he nis re, and everythin 

about the event was eagerly read. Somehow the Siotien 
was set afoot that ‘“ Lorna Doone” had something in it 
about Lord Lorne, and from that moment a steady 
demand for the book set in. lt was not long before 
people began to discover that the story contai not a 
word about the much-discussed marriage, but having 
been once impelled to read it the da charming 
story, and from that time the sale of the book has been 
tremendous. 


_., Mucw has been written about the public life and 
political career of Signor Crispi, the t Italian states- 
man, of whom one day it was asked: “Are you a 
Mazzinian?” “No,” he replied. “Are you a Gari- 
baldian?” “No more,” he said. “And what are you 
then?” “I am Crispi.” This inflexible individuali 
of the man throws him into a relief of the atvciigeal Kind 
against the indiscriminate mass of the politicians of con- 
tempora: Lea Of his privatelife, however, lessia known. 
Crispi’s love for his 


frightful havoc with the population. Youn i 
learning the state of affairs, took the poe, Oe 
father’s tenant and eacaped to Palermo, where he found 
his beloved living indeed, but alone, with one younger 
sister, all the members of the pegs harlog 
succumbed to the pestilence. He sold the an 


hepa 3 emg tenacity which are his characteristics, until] 
his er discovered where he was, and consented to 
the marriage. The young wife died two years after. 
This is the whole story of his private life—all else has 
been incidental. 


"Tis pretty sure, and very 


robable.”—As You Like It. 
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DISHING THE CELEBRITIES. 


Nor long ago, the proprietor of a “tonic wine” 
several grand parties to which he invited all othe 
celebritics of Paris. 

Poets, artistes, novelists, academicians accepted the 
invitation, and graciously acceded to their host's request 
that they would write their names in his album, 

A few months later these celebrities were amazed to 
find that a morning paper was issuing a supplement 
containing excellent reproductions of their auto aphs 
and on inquiry they discovered that this su Biter, 
was nothing but a gigantic advertisement of the merits 
of the “tonic wine!” 


WHERE WOODEN SPOONS ARE 
MADE. 


A cUEIOUS industry in Russia, and one which, 
nevertheless, finds employment for thousands of men. 
is that of making wooden spoons. 

In the district of Semenovsk, where they chiefly con 
from, no fewer than 7,000 men make a living at the 
trade. The spcons are generally made from birch 
wood, and a skilful workman can turn out sever! 
hundreds a day. : 

No fewer than 12,000,000 spoons are manufactured 
during the course of the year, which are sold at six to 
eight roubles (12s. to 16s.) per thousand. 

hey find a ready market, and penetrate as far as 
Persia, Khiva, Bokhara, and Khokand. 


ee eae 
SHE NEEDED NO LIGHT. 


“Now, Lizette,” said the mistress to her Parisian 
housemaid, “ how often have I told you to light the hall 
lamp at the proper time, else you cannot see who cumes 
in and know whom to announce?” 

“Oh! please, ma'am,” the girl replied, “I know all 
the regular visitors, even in the dark. I can tell who 
they are by certain signs. Alderman F—— stcps in 
quite sot mutters ‘ Good-evening,’ and hangs up his 
waterproof without taking any further notice of me. 
The doctor says first thing: ‘ Well, how are you?’ and 
feela my pulse. The music master whiatles a lively tune 
and gives me a hearty shake of the hand. The curite 
bows two or three times, because he is so short-sighted 
and isn’t quite sure whom he is addressing. The pro- 
fessor walks in without saying a word, stands awhile 
absorbed in thought, and then gets me to help him off 
with his top-coat. The surveyor squeezes my hand 50 
hard as to make me scream ; and master—hum ()lushes', 
he—I can also make out who he is every time.” 


ee 
DANGERS OF PEARL-GATHERING. 


—__— 


In Ceylon the pearl-fishers go out in company in 
their boats. Each boat carries twenty men, of whom 
ten are rowers and ten divers. The divers go down toa 
depth of from four to ten fathoms. To assist them in 
their descent they use a large stone of red granite, 
having the smaller end bored so as to admit of a rope, 
which is rove through it. : 

When about to dive, the diver seizes this rope with 
the toes of his right foot, and with the left foot secures 
a network bag for his oysters. He then takes hold ot 
another rope with his bands, and is let down from the 
boat to his diving-ground, the stone helping to sink 


him. 

When at the bottom he casts himself loose from the 
atone, picks up his oysters, and when ready to return, 
jerks the rope by which he was let down, and is then 

uled up, leaving the stone to be recovered by its own 
rope. The chief danger the divers have to encounter, 
after the preliminary physical difficulties attendant 
upon diving and ect at so great a depth have beev 
overcome, is from Sage sharks, 

The divers in the Persian Gulf are wont to resort to 
magic and to religious enchantments in the hope of 
guarding against tices horrible creatures; but as an 
additional and more effectual precaution they are armed 
with a short stick, pointed at either end, which they 


thrust into the shark's mouth, they themselves getting 
away while the moneter ie en in fretting over his 
uncomfortable meal. 


A story is related of one diver who, having explored 
a rock on which he expected to find oysters, was about 
to return to the surface of the water, when, casting ee 
eyes upwards, he saw a huge ground sbark lying in wi! 
for him, and pees | off his retreat. 


Terrified at the sight, and unable to get out of range. 
he was beginning to give himself up for lost, when 2 
happy thought tohim. He took his sbarpene 
sta! 


. k 

é, which was too small to stop the jaws of the shar’. 
and going toa sandy nook of the rock, began to stir uP 
the mud, and to make such “a dust in the water 25 "© 
i this til be was forced to quit for 


the top he was reacued A a 
practically none the woree for his alarming experien®*: 


(What else 


~tw ie cn tlnaetrallomatiet ss as «4 


=e Ce 
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— word, will you P I shall be at Mabel Hicks until ten } Perhaps some of my readers have never been into the , 
Welock. If I don't hear from you by ten, I'm going to ‘slums. Yet there is no necd to penctrate into the | 
sie hen" . depths of Whitechapel or to wander far on tbe south | 
— ——_> to --— he or ye — bbe are slums in the West-end. 

; Close lis office there is one passage down which even 

THE hh eal IN THE policemen dare not go at night. This is near Short’s | 
Gurden. 


tur dullest newspaper in the world—with the excep- ‘Indeed. they have their gardens these children of the 


. as -t . slums. The sun never reaches there because the build- 
tion of one or ae of = leek en a , ings on either side are so tall. Flowers do not grow 
ae te ns ile angen 5 ’ e€ ae Bon are wees, pm garden, in fact, is a street. | 

overnmments € *, , Close by is Seven Dials. To go inside these houses 
his paper has been issued since the early part of the : : ay ain , omen 
<iahteonth contury, and bas appeared regularly ever since. | Pruyilies line together. "42, be tea ie iiupernibie. One| 
Government notices, appointments, deecriptions of | cannot be hungry and happy Tr aoe: they die of | 
eeyemonials, bauki uptcies, dissolutions of partnerships, oold. In summer there is the leat. This heat je | 
officit! dispatches, are all that it contains. No news of suffocating : | 
any other description is, semi eds senile telegrame, a8 One is glad to be on the cpen downs. Instexd of the | 
being frivelous, are strictly tubooed. Its price, more- guj} roar of the traffic, the shouts of drunken men, and | 
a 7 a aalings therefone,. that Wa eligniwifon des the harsh voices of fighting women, there is the rustling ; 
aittle wonder, 9 


faally nil. ‘The only occasion on which the paper of the breeze through the soft green leaves and the ! 
practica ni. 


: ‘ P cheerful crack of the grasshopper basking in the sun. —_| 
has ever had any popularity was during the Crimean . yet these downs Lelong to the people of the slums. . 


War. Its offices at that time were beseiged by crowds | 


of anxious people inquiring after friends and relatives. 
The cditor at the present time is Mr. Harrison, 


althongh, as he eays, he hardly calls it editing. He has ' 


no circulation to bother himself about, no advertisers to 

court, and need take no trouble about ak hat taste. 

It is his proud boast that his paper is the di 

paper in the world. 
ef oo 


nlest news- | 


| They are common land. Only the people cannot reach 
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AFTER THE OPERA. 


ExciteD AvupiTor: “I declare, I never saw such 
wretchedly bad taste—such a scandalous violation of the 
dramatic unities—such an outrage on all sense of 
propriet y ” 

Friend: “What's the matter, old man? Some of 
’em been gagzing again?” 

Excited Auditor: “ Gagging isn’t a circumstance to 
it. The opera was William Tell—a grand thing, you 


! know—and just as the curtain rose on the scene 


displaying the bat of the tyrant Gesler on a pole, to 
which the hero refuses to bow, what does that wretched 
orchestra do but strike up ‘Where did you get that 
hat?’ Destroyed all the romantic illusion of the piece. 


' Soulless brutes!” 


—— Tate 


HOW THE DIAMOND INDUSTRY 
WAS STARTED. 


For many years the rumour of a magnificent 
diamond, said to be in the possession of a tribe dwelling 
in a far-away region, vaguely indicated by the 
expression “up country,’ had tickled the ears of 
adventurers. Many had gone in search of it; none had 


' come within measurable distance of obtaining it. 


them. They are too peor. As for the children it is | 


is, ut least, possille to take them. 
How much would it cost to give them a day in the 
, country ? 
Well then, ninepence each child. 
This includes two substantial meals. 


' At lengt 


About the year 1869, however, a Dutch farmer named 


worse for them. But if they cannot go by themselves it | Van Neikerk got upon the track of the diamond. He 


wandered from tribe to tribe and from village to village 
—one a hopeful of success and the next disappointed. 

he was directed to a medicine man, or witch 
doctor, residing in a certain Kaffir village, and sure 
enough, after a good deal of palaver and plentiful 


libations of jowala, discovered him to be possessed of a 


pure white stone of extraordinary size and lustre, 
A starving altogether, that the FresH Alz Funp which he had little doubt was the diamond referred to. 
was started. This year 100,000 children will be | The witch doctor, however, was extremely unwilling 
B taken from the poorest parts of London, Belfast, to part with it. A high price was offered, then a 
Birmingham, lackburn, Bolton, Bradford, , higher still, but he remained immovable. The Dutch- 
land where one may walk day after day, week after, @ Bristol, Cardiff, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, ; man now became excited, and offered to trade his whole 
week, and never see another living creature. The Hull Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, Manchester, ; span of oxen. To this had, of necessity, to be added 
fl peg pe of a solitary figure on the far horizon isan’ 3 Newcastle, Nottingham, Oldham, Portsmouth, ; the tent waggon which he had fitted out for his journey, 
0 
P 


to lighten their little hearts, to prevent them from 


O! 


Notuine is more extraordinary than this, that there 
are within sight of London wide stretches of common | 


! It was to give these children a peep into the country, 


ject of resentment. Yet there are times when stand- ' Sheffield, and Sunderland, if the necessary money | together with its appurtenances; and at lust, stripped 
ing on the rolling Southdowns with the soft salt air is forthcoming. Perhaps, then, you can spare | of all his belongings save his gun and ammunition, he 
coming up from where the white cliffs divide the land something. To do this would be to make a good departed with the gem safely concealed somewhere 
und sea as the white clouds dissolve the sca intothesky, Wo investment. | about his person. 

or wandering amidst the wooded hills of Surrey, where | ' The bargein, nevertheless, was a good one, as the 
the scent of the pines blows across sunbuthed slopes of ; sgaarrinterei ies , | atone was found, when brought to the frontier, to be a 
gorse and bracken, untrodden from year's eud to year’s | GRATITUDE. — Magistrate (severely to prisoner): | beautiful, flawless diamond of the purest water. This 
end, that the triumphant sense of solitude gives way to | “ Last time you were bere I let you off with a caution.” diamond, which is now in the possession of the Countess 
a feeling of despair. Faraway in the distance, a murky © Prisoner (coolly): “ Yus, that’s why I’m ‘ere agin; it | of Dudley, may be called the ‘‘ foundation-stone” of 
haze hangs over the roofs of : Hoe ey Where the sun- | sort of encouraged me!” | the Cape diamond industry. 


MITATED, BUT NOT cA.) GR, HAM & 00.75 no oaa 


£0,000! ONE £5,000! 
_ EQUALLED. MONSTER GIFTS. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Messrs. GRAHAM & CO. intend to present their customers with a 


Monster Parcel as a means of advertising their celebrated 


EGYPTIAN GOLD JEWELLERY. 


: : FOR THE SMALL SUM OF Gas. GCG. WE WILL SEND AS FOLLOWS :— 
Ee ‘y ro) Oy nig de Our Price, . 
X i RAC i — one ogi Beran Sa TY oF aa 
One Seal or Locket for Chain ... 1s, 6d. FO: 


ish clea B 
One Gents’ Carbon Diamond Ring, or one 
Ladies’ 5-Stone Diamond Ring ...... 8a. 6d. 
One Gents’ Carbon Diamond Scarfpin, or 6 d 
one Ladies’ Fashionable Brooch 2, 6da 8 eo 
One Pair of Cutf Links, or one Carbon 
Diamond Bracelet... as wee 28, 6d 


oF HERBS. 


0000000 00000000000-00000000000060 


Od Nine Stamps for SAMPLE BOTTLE, ¢ 
Enough to make & Gallons. 


RIME NON-INTOXIGATING BEER. 


he Finest Beverage 
in the World. 


Total... $8 és -. 128, 6d. 
In addition to above Every Purchaser will be Presented 
ee of Charge with one of our handsome 


KEYLESS WATCHES, 


Usually sold at Half-a-Guinea. 
Read what is said by those who have Purchased, 


WANTS A SECOND PARCEL. 
** Lowick-by-Beale, Northumberland, A 17, 
“GENTLEMEN,—Received to-day your second 1 of Jewellery, 
with which we are immensely pleased. We really wonder how you 
can do it. The watch itself is worth more than the money charged 


for the whole. Many thanks for eater ss oy. Sot» 


GOES BETTER THAN EIS £15 WATOH. 
“11, North Street, St. Peters, Tunbridge Wells, 
 GrENTLEMEN,—Some few weeks ago I gent to sour firm for the 
lewellery and advertised watch, of which I am garprised; the Watch 
isa beautiful timeist. Imust admit, in fact, it better than m 
£15 gold watch ; and for the jewellery it is astonlaing value I 
‘ou must lose money over such gifte, as I term it, watch alone 


GUARANTEED TO KEEP 
RRE ials if it will be of any service, I am, Gen' en, yours 
4 ne si bap rie faithfully, % “LEWIS C. BHODES.” 
my Meda Every Watch fs Carefully Examined, Timed, and Guaranteed 
a Correct Timekeeper. Call and see them. 

We do this to save the enormous cost of ndvertising, preferring to give our customers the benefit, As we lose 
money on each I we cannot supply more than two parcols to ono person: If you cannot call, get a P.U. at 
once, and send fur this wonderful parcel, Orders will be executed in rotation, Mouey returned if not a8 represented. 

NOTE.—The entire 1 will be sent for 6s. 4. (nowt free registered 78.), Each customer will reosive gratis 
one of our HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED CATA UES, Bo sure and call or send to-day for the 


6s. 6d. MONSTER PRESENTATION PARCEL '*<tue'"* HANDSOME KEYLESS WATCH. 


GRAHAM ce Co., 
277, Strand, London, W.C. 


THE BEST DRINK TO TAKE 
WITH YOUR MEALS. 


INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS: 


NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM, 


—_—_ = —-- 


HOME NOTES. 


A PAGE MORE PARTICULARLY FOR LADIES. 
IsoBur will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon household matters, so far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked Home Notes. 


Prepare Wood for Home Painting 
by applying evenly over it a very thin coat of glue size. 


. should never be thrown away, as 
Rice Water it makes a valuable addition to the 
stockpot, also, if flavoured, a refreshing eae ; 1 
To Take Grease from Cloth, Sait? in 
aloohol, apply it with a flannel, and rub well in a 
circular direction. P tees Hm Goliad 
. or using in boiled or any 
To Soak Bread kind of puddings, always 
break it small and pour cold water over. hen all is 
soft squeeze very dry with the hand. 
: . when made of zinc, should be scoured 
The Sink, with paraffin and coal ash, and then 
washed with strong soda water. Many people rub zinc 
with a paraffin rag only to take off stains. (Reply to 
Worgrirep HovusEMal!p.) ‘ . ” 
or using up your o 
. Try Potato Rolls potatoes. Take one pound 
and a half of potato and mash it finely, add a well- 
beaten egg to it; season with pepper, salt, and a little 


chopped parsley. Mix well, form into rolls, and bake on 
a buttered tin for three-quarters of an hour. 


To Prevent New China from Cracking. 

Get a large, flat pan, place the new crockery in it, and 

wisps of hay bobnces each to steady it. Fill the 

pan with cold water, place it on the stove, let the 

contents come to the boil, and simmer for a few 

minutes; then take off the pot and let all remain till 
cold. (Reply toStaPLeTon Roan.) 


To Clean Engravings. rg Send a: 


board. Dissolve some finely-powdered salt with lemon- 
lest ice. Cover the picture with the mixture, then pour 

iling water over the engraving to cleanse it, and place 
it in a shady yi in the air to dry. Do not dry the 
picture by the fire or in the sun, or it will acquire a 


yellow shade. 

A Superior Ginger Cake, ag stay - 
made from this recipe: Rub a quarter of a pound of 
Butter into one pound of flour, add a quarter of a pound 
of brown sugar, one pound of golden syrup, one ounce 
of ground ginger, some eseence of lemon, and a little 

nutmeg. Dissolve a quarter of an ounce of car- 

of soda in a teacupful of warm milk. Beat two 
eggs and add to the mixture, then the milk. Chop 
small three ounces of preserved ginger and add to the 
cake. Beat all together, pour into a flat tin, and bake 
in a steady oven for three-quarters of an hour. (Reply 
to B. Marne.) 


Renovating Black Lace. 43°" 04 snd 


very 
worth apending a few shillings on, I strongly advise 
your sending it to a good chemical cleaner. Should 
ou desire to complete the 1 rocess yourself, follow these 
ions: Take some bullocks’ gall and mix with it 
hot water till it is just as hot as you can bear your 
hand in it. Then add sufficient musk or lavender to 
perfume the whole. Pass the lace through the gall and 
water, squeeze it constantly, but do not rub at all. 
Then rinse in two lots of cold, soft water, tinging the 
last with blue. After drying, stiffen very slightly with 
thin gam water; then squeeze cut, stretch and wrap in 
acloth. Place a thick ironing blanket on the table, pin 
the lace right side downwards on to this, taking care 
that e part is stretched out. When dry Tass a 
jiece of clean linen over the lace and iron. (Reply to 
. BRAND.) 


Nothing Excels Washing Fabrics 
for summer wear; there is such a delightful feeling of 
cleanliness as well as coolness when one dons a freshly 
washed ent. For instance, in the case of a dressing- 
jacket, it is a decided economy as well as more comfort- 
able to put away that made of flannel, 
which has been worn throughout the 
winter, and instead to use one or two 
of a pret? striped or flowered 
cambric. ow simple in make and 
yet how infinitely becoming is that 
shown in the margin. The back is 

lain and semi-fitting, and the 
ront ia gathered into a narrow yoke, 
over which is arranged a yoke, or 
collar, the shape of an inverted V, 
long straight strips of the material 
ing arrenved in continuation down 

is 


be 
the front ee gt Th tern is to be had for the very 
amall sum of 64d., and fiss is the number. 


= 
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by rubbing several times with 
Remore Warts ned dipped in salt. 


: Can any reader give me the recipe for this 
Aislet. Lincolnshire disk, which I believe is made 
from a leg of pork ? 


. should always have a pinch 
A Glass of Milk of salt added to it, for it 
makes it more palatable and also more easily digested. 


Kitchen Ranges and Closcd Stoves 
should be cleaned regularly twice a week, for a clogged 
air passage will prevent any oven from baking well and 
the boiler heating as it should. 


Excessive Perspiration of the Feet 
may be greatly checked by bathing every night in a 
solution of alum and warm water. ash the feet with 
soap, but do not soak them in hot water. (Reply to 
Constant READER.) 

A Recipe for Floor Stains oe 
who says that this quantity is sufficient for the edges of 
five or six rooms: Quarter of a pound of vandyke 
brown, two ounces of American potash, boiling water. 
Stir briskly when mixing, and add as much water as 
required to arrive at the desired shade. (Thanks, KE. E.) 

To Clean your Mattress Stich is rl badly 
starch, make it into a paste with cold water. Spread 
this on the stains, first putting the mattress in the sun. 
In an hour or two brush this off, and if not clean repeat 
the process. Every mattress should be examined during 
the spring cleaning and all stains removed at once. 
(Reply to READER.) . < 

Egg Cutlets for a Picnic. see ae 
hard-boiled eggs, add to them two tablespoonsful of 
breadcrumbs, ditto grated cheese, a pinch of curry 
powder, cayenne and salt to taste. Mix all with the 
yolk of a raw egg. Shape like mutton cutlets, dip them 
into the beaten white of the egg, then into breadcrumbs, 
and fry a golden brown. Drain very dry on paper. 


As3 : Wash two ounces of rice, and 
Purce of Rice. place in a stewpan with about 


a quart of well-flavoured white stock, simmer gently 
for about one and a half hours, pour the stock into a 
basin through a wire sieve, and rub the rice through 
with a wooden spoon. Pour all back into the saucepan, 
add a well-beaten egg or a gill of cream, also a little 
tarragon vinegar, per, and salt. Heat the soup, 
but do not let it boil, and serve with fried dice of 


bread. 

Simple Prune Pudding. seule pound 
half pint of water till tender, with the peel of hatf a 
lemon, a little cinnamon, four cloves, and sugar to taste. 
Grease a mould ey pudding basin and line it with thin 
slices of bread. en the prunes are cooked, remove 
the stones, muke boiling hot, and pour on to the bread, 
placing a slice of bread over to cover the top. Cover 

e basin with a saucer, and on it place a heavy ia oe 
Serve cold, with either custard or whipped cream. The 
prunes may, if preferred, be passed through a sieve 
after being stoned. 

. is not properly 

The Value of Walking appreciated in this 
rushing age, when everybody requires to go as fast as 
wheels can ibly carry them. The consequence is 
that those who invariably go by train or carriage fall 
into bad health, and they fail to realise that nothing 
tends more to produce good health than regular walking 
exercise. This applies to men and women alike, and up 
to any advanced age. Walking is perfect exercise, using 
every member, muscle, and nerve in some way. By it, 
too, the lungs are strengthened, the blood purified, the 
chest widened, and the figure improved. e all know 
many elderly people who are active, healthy, and over 
seventy years of age, who still take interest in all around 
them, and enjoy a daily walk of two or more miles at a 
time. The present generation will not have such 
pleasant days in their old age unless they take more 
regular walking exercise now. 


. Boil one gallon of water with 
Coltsfe oot Wine. two and a half pounds of 


moist sugar and the beaten white of an egg for forty 
minutes. Have one quarter of a ak of freshly 
gathered coltsfoot flowers, and one pound of raisins, 
stoned and chopped, in a pan, and pour the boiling 
liquor over them. Cover the vessel closely and let the 
ingredients infuse for three days, stirring twice daily. 
Then add a tablespoonful of good yeast, keeping the 
wine well mixed and covered closely until it has worked 
freely. Now strain the liquor into a cask, upon half an 
ounce or more to taste of bruised ginger and the rind 
of half a Seville orange. Let it remain open, only 
covering the bung hole with a tile, until the wine has 

fermenting. Adda Guenter of a pint of brandy 
and cork the cask securely. possible = the wine 
for twelve months in the cask before bottling it. 
(Reply to Hanson & NEMO.) 
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. dislike turpentine, so shi kle j: 

Cocks oaches: freely where they poueiceeis oe 
they will speedily disappear. ae 
The Smell of Onions ™Y Me entrciy 


‘ ren.oved fiom #))3 
breath by taking a cup of strong black coffees, i 


that is to he kept for two years aly «| 

; A Ham be wrapped in fine calico He Oh eed reeked 

into finely crushed charcoal and stored in a : 
place. 

a . UW, suit your purposes 

Will this Hair Wash dai ernie a 

scalp? Place one ounce each of camphor and powdered 

borax, into a quart wine bottle, and fill it Up wraduiiy 

Lae ‘inks water. Use every night. (Mewlyt. 

UM. _ : 


, +» is perfectly easy to meka 
Camphoi ated Oil at home, and those who.» 


a good deal in their nurseries will find it economica! {5 
do so. Place one ounce of camphor in a pint of oil in , 
jar, stand this in boiling water, and let it remain til! (},.. 
oil is hot enough to dissolve the camphor. 


The Best Way to Cook Red Muliet. 
This fish, often called the woodcovk of the sea,” must 
never be drawn or cleaned before cooking. Plave the. 
or four mullets in a deep dish, nearly cover with vinewar. 
add some whole pepper, place the dish in the oven, und 
cook slowly< Serve the fish with the juice that it ba. 
thrown out, with parsley scattered over. 


Brilliantine will Make the Hair Sivoll: 
If you do not wish to buy it. prepare 
and Soft. from this recipe: Mix " oputier two 
drachms of castor oil, six drachms of almond oil, ono 
drachm of essence of bergamot or jockey club. and tw» 
drachms of rectified spirit. Place all the inyredient- in 
a bottle, shake well, and the brilliantine is ready for 
use. (Reply to AGRICOLA.) 
. . from this recipe unl 
Brew Beetroot Bee you will find. it au 
excellent beverage: Cleanse and scrape the roots, and 
take away the discoloured parts, cut them into dice ot 
an inch, fill the corper with them, and add enough 
water to cover. Boi! for five hours, then place the Inet- 
root on a wicker basket to drain, but do not use pressure. 
Afterwards return the liquor to the copper, and to every 
three pails and a half of liquor put ove pound and a halt 
of hops, boil together for about two hours, then strain 
through a sieve. When cool enough work with yeast, 
as you would beer. Remove the scum before puttin: 
into a cask. Beetroot beer is supposed to be very 
wholesome, and in taste only slightly inferior to malt 
beer. (Reply to W.X.M.) 


A ’ ° Whata difference there 
Children in Sickness. is among our little mek 


in time of sickness! The spoilt, wayward child becomes 
more self-willed when ill, and uneasy at the thought of a 
doctor, or the very suggestion of a remedy or medicine 
throws it into a passion. Iam not exaggerating at all 
when I say that many children’s lives have been 
sacrificed because they were not obedient. This i, 
specially noticed in throat cases, such as diphtheria and 
scarlet fever, when applications to the tonsils ar 
imperative. I have seen cases where a spoilt child was 
so frightened. and fought so with his nuises, that the 
exhaust on consequent on the applicatien and strug): 
did really as much harm as the omission of the treut- 
ment. t is an excellent plan to accustom young 
children, more especially those who are delicate. to open 
their mouths and have the throat 


examined in health, so that when 
ill the child will not be alarmed 
if required to do so by the 


cvol, dry 


doctor. 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 
Single column, per inoh per insertion fa “ ‘ ° 
Double, es a 
Pull page inside, facing page of matter, either 
white paper or 3nd or Sra page of cover, OF 
* back page, per insertion ic elle FO OO 
Half page ” ” ” we 35 5 : 
Quarter page ,, ” ” poe 17 : 3 
Bighth page __,, af a gw om 2 as 
Tenth page iD ” ” on fee ow 7 00 
Front page, who! oo oes eee one on oo 00 
” half... sence owe oo OE 8 
” quarter me me 5g 
Ld eighth oo oe oot eee oe = 


All spaces above one-tenth of a page are charged at per Pt. “a, 


Black blocks are charged 25 per cent. extra, All adeer tice ae a 
subject to approval, All copy must be sent in by Noon oe Dee a, 
May 14, if intended for the Issue on sale May 23 and dated Me ov 
The Proprietors reserve the right to hold over or suspend the 
Of any advertisement without prejudice to other insertions 
AU communications should be addressed to the Advertisemen’ Mg 
“Pearson's Weekly” Offices, Henrietta Street, London, IC. 
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How shall we save life? 


and how shall we prevent infectious disease 
entering the Home? 


By the use of LIFEBUOY SOAP. 
Where there are dirty boards and sinks, 


musty cupboards and foul 


smells, 


there 


disease is surely germinating, and will 
This deadly work can be stopped 
with one bar of 


thrive. 


XN 


MUSIC mm THE HOUSE 


“11 HONEY sien omen 


CHEERFUL : 
SA ED eet MELODEONS 


With Organ snd Celestia) 
Tone, > and eee Bell 
Jocompan: 

NWO HOME GHOULD 
BE WITHOUT dado 
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Campbell's “Gem” Melodeon Price 
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“ Paragon” Melodeon ° 
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out this and send. P,0.0. for the amount. 
nent carriage paid in in Gt. Britain & Ireland 
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Professor 3 the Champion Melodeon 
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LIFEBUOY 


It will not only remove the seeds 


OISNFECT, 


ES Cry, | ih 


SOAP. | 


of sickness 


which thrive in dirt, but it will destroy them. 


Here, then, we have the means of preventing 


and destroying infection. It 
that we put out our hands 


every des- 

oot 5 he ee 
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IN REPLY TO YOURS, 


LL - 
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As I said last week, readers are requested to be good 
enough to send no- more orders for Pearson’s 
Bicycles for the present. Owing tothe great demand, 
the extreme pressure put upon the trade makes it 
impossible for the machines to be turned out in 
sufficient numbers. For this reason no more orders 
can be accepted until a further notice appears. 

A Nonsucn.—I publish your name with pleasure under 
the circumstances, but I would rather leave the joke 
out. 

Jack Tak asks whether it is possible for an_able 
seaman to rise to the rank of officer in the Royal 
Navy ——————For _an able seaman to become 
firet a petty officer and afterwards a warrant officer 
is not unusual. There has not, however, been an 
instance for the last fifty years or more of a petty or 
warrant officer being adrincad to the commissioned 
ranks. There is no reason why such promotion 
should not take place; but although the possibility 
is recogniees by the Admiralty, recommendations for 
such advancement have not of late years been given 
effect. 

J. K. L. asks: “Which is the shortest street in 
London ? "——————— Ass usual the office directory is 
not to be had. I believe the pia editor takes it 
out with him to lunch. It's no good trying to keep 
track of that book. One time it was strapped to the 
library bookcase. It had gone just the same the next 
day, and the bookease too. Directory orno directory, 
however, there is no doubt that the shortest street in 
London, or in the world for that matter, is Mansion 
Houee Street, in the City. Anyway it is only a few 
yards in length. Besides the ion House it also 
contains the buildings of the Equitable Assurance 
Company. After this it gives it up as a bad job. For 
all that, it is the busiest street in London. It also 
boasts the greatest number of accidents. 

J. B. L., writing in reference to the question, “ Why 
are trees which shed their leaves longer lived than 
evergreens?” points out that among the four 
longest-lived trees are the olive and the yew—both 
eve s. The maximum age of the former is 
2, years, and of the latter 2,880. Worthy excep- 
tions, of a truth, to prove a rule. 


Cras.—You can tell your friends that they are wrong. 
In fact, the insurance notice only admits of one 
interpretation. If there is ever such another 
accident as that which occurred at Killooney in 
1889, when seventy-eight people were killed, seventy- 
eight claims for £2,000 would be paid, provided, of 
course, that in each case the necessary conditions had 

- been fulfilled. 


J. 8. M. anp FippLer.—The question isa legal one, 
and, therefore, according to m invariable custom, I 
must refuse to discuss it. any thanks for your 
letters. 

Fuirty gold-plated pencil-cases are this week offered to 
the readers who send to this effice before Tuesday, 
May 19th, the fifty threepenny bits bearing the oldest 
dates. These coins will be handed over to the F.A.F. 
Every attempt must be enclosed in a registered 
envelope and marked “coins.” 

R. A. 8. asks me to explain the hieroglyphics that 
usually appear in the newspapers after the names of 
American towns._———— These hieroglyphics are 
abbreviations for the names of the various States, 
usually, in fact, the initial and final letter. For 
instance, Ia. stands for Iowa, Ga. for Georgia, Md. for 
Maryland, Vt. for Vermont, Va. for Virginia, Me. for 
Maine, N.Y. stands for New York, Conn. for Connec- 
ticut, Mo. for Missouri, O. for Ohio, Wis. for Wis- 
consin, and so on. Most of the States have also 
familiar names. Arkansas is known as the “ Bear 
State,” California as the ‘‘ Golden State,” Connecticut 
as the “Land of Steady Habits,” Kentucky as the 
“Blue Grass State,” Kansas as the “Garden of the 
West,” Nebraska as the “Black Water State,” 
Delaware as the “Blue Hen State,” Virginia as the 
**Old Dominion,” New York as “ Empire State,” and 
go on, until our own counties must feel green with 
envy. 

BR. E. T.—Tell your friends that the Cataconths of 
Rome contain the remains of about six million 
human beings, and those of Paris about three million. 
(If they pay up like men don’t forget the F.A.F.) 

InqurReEe asks: “Are top boots or gaiters more com- 
fortable to ride in P”"——————There is no doubt 
that boots are u great assistance in obtaining a firm 
seat. It is, however, a very credible theory that to 
boots were first introduced at the time of the Inquisi- 
tion. They are ver easy to get on until you get your 
foot round the bend of the boot. Then you find out 
that your foot wasn’t meant to bend at right angles 
in the middle, and try to draw it out again. After a 
time you give this up. The only thing to do isto hop 
about the room in an incompetent manner and make 
faces, When you get tired of this you can rest the 
foot that is caught upon the ground. Then you will 
either fall over or get cramp. Once you get cramp 
you grow d . With a man who has got cram 
size does not count. He would get his foot throug 
the neck of a bottle of wine in a shorter time than it 


\ IF YOU SEE IT IN P.W., 


requires to drink it. It usually takes about twenty 
minntes to get into a pair of boots. Half-an-hour must 
be allowed to get them off again. I have known men 
to go to bed in their riding gear and sleep for hours 
from sheer exhaustion. Sometimes the leg gives way 
and sometimes the boot. But the real pleasure of 
riding in boots is when the boots are wet and the boot 
jack is lost. This is usually a two hour job, and has 
to he done by hammering the heel against the edge 
of the stairs. A more comfortable plan is to sit on a 
chair and persuade a friend to take your foot between 
his legs and pull while you afford the necessary 
resistance by placing your other foot in the small of 
his back. After being dragged round the room three 
ov four times, the boot suddenly gives way, and the 
other man goes whizzing off into espace. There is 
nothing which mukes one laugh more than to feel a 
man pulling fifteen horse power when you know the 
boot is just on the point of yielding. Thisis the only 
laughable thing there is about boots. 


F.H.—You may obtain any particulars you require 
ai the Continental tour for £2 by applying to this 
Office. 


R.S. W. informs me that in a billiard match he recent], 
played at the Grown Hotel, Dublin, one of the condi- 
tions was that the loser was to present a copy of 
Pearson's Magazine to every one of the spectators 
present. This idea was nothing short of a stroke of 
genius. 


I HAVE received the following letter from a correspon- 

dent signing himself C. J.: 

May I venture to point ont that the article ‘‘ Can we do without 
doctors’’ is somewhat defective in its facts, and therefore 
erroneous in its conclusions. It is not recognised that ‘‘ Nature 
has provided specific remedies for all ordinary ailments,’’ and 
even if it was the amateur must first recogniec the ailment, and 
this is not always an easy task even to the professional, who 
spends his days seeing cases. Nettlerash may easily be mistaken 
for measles and a poor child subjected to a needless quarantine, 
and itch for simple eczema and treated by decoction of nettlotops 
(as the article suggests) or some other useless ‘‘antidote”’ until 
it has spread far and wide. Purulent ophthalmia is one of the 
commonest cauees of blindness, and requires vigorous and skilful 
treatment from the first; but it is often neglected, or perhaps 
treated with ‘*common clay, moistened with saliva,” until the 
unfortunate child’s sight 1s hopeless. Quinine is a far more 
effective cure for ngue than “ hot blankete,’’ and a pleasanter 
one, too, especially during the hot stage. 

No doubt a doctor can do but little in many cases, but this is a 

r argument against calling him in. Tho same remark might 
bp made of the lawyer, or even the plumber; but it would be 
t economy to run the risk of a law suit or an explosion of tho 
itchen boiler for the sake of saving a small fee. ‘Lhe treatment 
of a case by a doctor is like a game of whist, with his patient for 
a partner, and the disease and the dofects in his patients constitu- 
tion for adverzaries. The most skilful player can often do 
nothing, but sometimes he can save the oad trick, and rarely he 
can establish a suit and win against stronger hands. A poor 
player might watch him all the evening and never detect his 
onl for it is the memory and use of small details that win the 
trick. 

Doctors do their best to instruct everyone in the principles of 
health, and have bound themselves not to keep any treatment or 
drug a secret, 80 anyone can buy a text-took and see all that 
doctors know on any case; but when they try to apply the 
knowledge they will tind that the diagnosis of their case requires 
more than a few hours reading, and yet upon it must depend the 
success of their treatment. 


A. 8. G. asks: “ Why do some babies take longer than 
others to talk?”’———————There are several 
reasons. I should like to explain them all, because I 
think it is good for a man inks explicit. Atthe same 
time my space is limited. The best reason I can think 
of off-hand, is that some mothers speak to their babies 
as if they were the offspring of rational beings, and 
some as if the progeny of lunatics, which, perhaps, 
they may be. It is a great mistake for mothers to 
take up the senseless babble of their babies, and cast 
it back in their teeth under the plea that it is “ baby 
talk.” If they would give this up their children would 
swiftly learn how to talk plainly. As a prominent 
physician declares, instead of saying of soapy water: 
“T doesn't fink it tastes dood,” it would Le far more 
to the point if Master Two-year-Old remarked: “ The 
taste of soap combined with aqueous fluid is not 
agreeable to me.” That's the idea ! 


A Lover or Fripay asks: “Which preacher has 
addressed the largest congregation ? ’—————_—— 
The distinction belongs to Mr. Spurgeon, who preached 
at the ge Palace on Sunday, the 7th of October, 
1857, in the presence of some twenty to thirty thousand 
people. It was the day appointed as a Fast at the 
time of the Indian Mutiny. 


LortEer.—I meant not to speak slightingly of golf; in 
fact, I play myself. enna on a 


A CORRESPONDENT, signing himself “ Meat for Ever,” 
writes: “ Apropos of the article which appeared in a 
recent issue of P.W., entitled, ‘Ought we to do 
without meat ?’—the interview, in fact, that your 
representative had with Mr. Josiah Oldfield—I should 
be interested to have this point settled. ‘What 
material is it that is used in the manufacture of the 
clothing worn by that gentleman and his disciples?’ 
He does not wear leather boots, or gloves, and objects 
to bone buttons, but what about the wool of which 
his clothes are made?” ‘Perhaps it has not 
occurred to my gg? Saag that wool is obtained 
without logs of life. Nor is there any cruelty about 
the process of shearing sheep. In this case the point 
of his argument is rather lost. 


— 


| THE longest letter that has reached me this week is ci 
twelve sheets. The writer, under the nom de plaice 
of “ gre pee begins by grumbling at our pre. 
sent serial story, “The Final War,” which, Judging 
from the abhor oniaune I have received from tiny. 2 
time, is one of the most popular stories that have eve; 
been published in P.W. He says that Englandisalready 
doomed. That in the first Kuropean war our power 
will be crushed. This, at least, is unpatriotic. |, 
seems his only reason for not throwing over {he 
paper altogether is that thereést of the paper is good 
and also that he is interested in the F.A.F. He 
enters into the subject fully, and says he knows that 
the loss of one reader would make no difference to 
me. He is over modest. Yet, to counterbalance 
this, he threatens to send along a spring poem of 
forty stanzas. Perhaps he does not know, however 
that there are forty steps in this office, and the fieht. 
ing editor at the top. 


Eriqurttr.—A_ gentleman, in saluting a lady, should 
invariably raise his hat with the hand that is farthest 
from her, unless his intention is to shake hands, in 
ong case he must obviously keep his right hand 
ree, 


G. R. E.—You are labouring under a misconception. 
Taking it year in and year out, the coldest hour of 
each twenty-four is five o'clock in the morning. It 
is for this reason that the bed clothes usually fall off 
about this time. 


EVERYONE may not be able to afford more than a 
small subscription to the F.A.F., but everyone at 
least can make three copies of the following letter, 
and send it to three friends, each of whom will avain 
send it to three more, and thus help us to collect the 
£4,000 we require. 


Dear ——, 

I want to. interest you inthe Fresn Air Funp. J.ast 
year through its agency 94,000 town children were given a happy, 
well-fed day in the country, The cost of sending cach child 
only ninepence. Children are this year going to le sent in 
thousands from every town in the Kingdom with a population o! 
over 120,000. The whole of the organisation and work in connec- 
tion with the FgesH Aik Funp is purely voluntary, Every penny 
subecribed goes to the children. Have you a spare shilling and 
have you a spare ten minutes? If you have the former will yun 
send it to the Secretary of the Fresp Air Funp, P.W. Brauch, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., giving your name ora noni d- 
plume, The receipt of the shilling will then be acknowledged in 
the columns of Pearson’s Weekly. 

Now about the spare ten minutes: Will you copy this Ictter to 
three of your friends, It will not put you to muchtrouble, andit 
may mean a day’s happiness to scores of little oncs in who-e lives 
happiness is all too scarce. 


Is 


Yours sincerely, 


In acknowledging the following subscriptions, I have 
especially to thank Messrs. W. D. and H. O. Wills, who 
have forwarded a cheque for £8 2s., and Messrs. J. 5. 
Fry and Sons who have sent a similar amount. Both 
of these firms are to have a special day of their own, 
when a party of 200 little ones will be taken out. 
A mail cart for the cripples has also reached ine 
from Mr. A. Spencer, of Leicester. 


Amount Previously Acknowledged . £296 8s. Od: 


W. _D. and H. O. Wills, 28 28.; Bamos, 4s. 6d.; H. B. W. W., £1 18,; Stafl, 
Sa. 6d.; The Boy, 18.; 6. H. H, 23.;'A. 8. W., £1 18.; A. Buckley, 43.; 
K. W. C., Is. 6d. ; Sym hy fa, 6d. ; Hubert, 18.3 TA. May, Is. ; C.E.€,, 2s: 
Altior, Langholm, s.; J. Hood, 9d.; A Father, 9d.; H. V. Summers, Is. 6d | 
W. Lamkin, 9d.; on, 18.; W. B. Skerrington, £1; Vitalitas, 4 od 
dren at Carleton, Yor! . Od. ; 8. H. W., 2a. 6d. ; Mrs. Cule and 

3 C. M. C., 9d.; Ca Bros., 25; Madge, Muriel, and 
M , $3, 34; Commercial Traveller, 9d. ; F.'J. W,, 28. od; J. W 4 
Bailor, 28. ; Ginty, Se. 8d.; Glibso, 1s.; Anon., 1s.; For Christ’ 2 Sake, Fermor, 
Ga, 10d; Nipper, 4a. ; 0. 8, Chapman, 3s. 6d. ;'N. Rhodes, Is. td. A, Poor Old 
Navvy, 58.; G. Forrest, d.; B.D. M., 3d.;E. J._Y., 18. o.; J. 8. Fry and 
Sons, Ltd.; €3'28.; H. Btafford, 28. cd: Gladys 8. van Grinsen, 3s.; Cure, 
128.; M. O. Richardson, 2s. 2d.; H. Smith, 2s. 6d. 


Collected : 


Grand Total. ; . . 1 « £339 1s. 0d. 


— 
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POSTAL RATES. 


Name of Publication. One Year | Half Year|3 Months 


Pearson’s Weekly. 
Home Notes ... 
Short Stories .... 

Isobel’s Home Coo! 
Pearson's Magazine 
Melody .........0..:-crcesseeeere 
Isobel’s Dressmaking at Home 
Isobel’s Fashions for Children. 


PP wuuna? 
Q®vunpeanr 


| 


en OORAWO” 
MRROOAADAM HT 


ALL POST FREE. 
Offices: Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
Registered Telegrapnic Addreso— 
“HumoursoME, LONDON.” 


‘essrs. in Sydney 
. B, 4. THOMPSON & Co. are our Bole Agents in Sud 
Ms Sie pies Melbourne ( LAttle Collins Street) ype 
Edicard Street), Adelaide (7, King William BStrest), Montreal (4, 
all Hill), and Cape Town (33, Loop Street). ; sively sal 
P.W. can be obtained in Paria at Neal's Libraxyy@®, Rue Rivoli, 
at the principal Ki 


Printed and ore i! OC. Anrmun Pransor, Ge gaan 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


HALF- ga 


GUINEA COSsTU NM ES 


Josweng ee 


THE LONDON MANUFACTURERS. 
Hee what ALLEN FOSTER & CO. offer for HALF-A-GUINEA. 


EXTRAORDINARY iI OUR NEW 
VALUE. j DESIGNS. 


A COSTUME ANY LADY CAN WEAR. This is by far aud away the 
best Half-Guinea Costume ever offered to the public. It consists of a pretty 
bodice, trimmed braid, with a skirt which is cut very full. It is made im vur 

te Berge, UNSURPASSED FOR WEAR. Can be ordered in uny 
colour and to any measurements. Colours: Black, Navy, Tan, Drab, Brown, 
Grey, Mid-blue, Myrtle, Ruby, &c. 

Our sketch represents the cs ace ipa her ATIT! then LOOK AT THE 
PRICE!! If you wish to buy in the Cheapest Market, and if you requir’ 
« dress that is not Sen ies made, but also FASHIONABLE and UP-TO 
DATE, send to ALLEN FOSTER & CO., the London Manufacturers. unt 
you will be delighted with your purchase. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 

WRITE FOR PATTERNS. 

Patterns, Sketches, and Order Form free on application, In sending order 
give following measurements: Round bust ler arms, neck to waist at 
hack, length of skirt in front, inside sleeve, and size of waist. 

THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 

Each Costume packed securely, and sent carriage paid for 9d. extra. Any 

Costume not approved may he returned, and mouey will be refunded. 


“* Pair tresses man’s imperial race ensnare 
And beauty draws us by a single meee et 


— not only prevent it attaining its natural length and richness, i T 


aay" find it impossible, te arrange the hair in that neat Cannot injure a single hair, 
and pleasing manner 7 ala to min 
every well-dressed 


MOORE'S 


PATENT 


HAIR 
FASTENER 


“is indeed a boon and a blessing to 

f wowen,’ ‘andanexcelletacquisition 

1g \ : tothetoilet. It is instantly adjust- eS: \ 
= able, invisible when wu, and keeps 

sixe Corp, &, the hair neatly yet comfortably jn its Artes a Few Montas’ Use. 
a. It is made in various shades, to match the hnir, at 6A, each, and can_be obtained of 

iressers, Drapers, &c. If an tprserhe seud 7 stumps to The Patent Hair Fastener Co., 

agham, und it will be promp 


“urcwlar with instructions for use given with each Fastener, See that you get it. 


fs <E TAILORING 


£6, Mar. 
At Ready-made Prices. Apri, Bay's 7 sae & ro saly 1, 
We are MANUFACTURERS. 


Sept. 4 at, Oct. Oct. 3, £8, Nov. 1, £7, 
DIRECT, saving 


ie profits. Total for 12 months £92 per -gent., an average 
at of nearly £8 PER a pet PER MONTH, 


MEN'S SUITS] san, 0 per coat. Fehy 1, £7, Mar. 2, 26, 


DY nee HUNGERFORD, AND 
ILLIAMS. 
aa area. a 1895. 


HAVE OU A POST-CARD ? 


one, and send it to the 


PEARSON POTTERY co. 


with your namo ond ——. on regia back, i. you caged soa by pest post full 


1, £5, 


To MEASURE, 2S’ we magi be Eyed tee : — : 4 particulars of the most wonderful package of crockery the world ever seen. 
OUR W ILLU ATED MA 
mailed free upon request, showing how these n Rete) PIBDCHsS Fon £1 1s. 


WITHOUT SPECULA- t A Dinner Service of 50 pieces is included, which is guaranteed to be worth the guinea 
CYCLING SUITS Tron. "ehagwentor profits mailed promptly ulove, and a China Tea Service of 28 pieces tinished in gold, together with a lot 
Lined Health Flannel } jst of each month, and for withdrawals of of useful kitchen crockery. 
22 capital on 2nd and 16th of each month. Trial 
inveatments of £5 and upwards Re hac! made. 
We have not a dissatisfied C This is the 
wat er HUNGERFORD, éWILLiaMs, 
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‘ou cau do it by hand in a minute by using : eae Grade 


choose from. THE possible, 
ao -woep ‘ PATENT POCKET MONOPRESSE, y sah deel Post-cards and Letters to be addressed to the 
Agents wane 
Factory Clothing} "1 letter, 1204.; 2 letters, 134. _, where unrepre- PEARSON POTTERY COMPANY, HANLEY, STAFFS. 
ag 5 BFS oul eee Apply. gee 7, Hew » mesing- sil ae 
“alli 117B, _ALBI Bist:  E i ‘agg He ‘Wanrtep. M & Co., Burges, Coventry. a Ee oa 
ST., shee geek Btree’, B.C. AORNSE ST ANTED: Ww. W. RARETOR S02, URES Coveney. TOOTH A CHE CURED sétoiie che. part 
: 0 
ALL GOUDS OARBIAGE PAID. ANTED FOR CASH. io ihre minute by WEETOMS INDIAN) g PATENT PENKNIFF, ae 
(eweeneer en SS 7 Sa ee Bi bal dom reluteniie uheaamve oth 4 wey | eres and Amusing cpg Loxbon, 
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op Copper, and Antique Articles of every % DEVONA. male fae trea ile. Bi , %, Farringdon’ Sti 
description. : Cae pate ae = ee na TSR 
SIMPLICITY WITH PERF! 
D. & M. DAVIS, CHOCOLATE DEVONA. |! a 
3, EIVERY ST., BIRMINGHAM. x {PATENT APPLIES P 
. Good cash discounts, or Teagan a oP See EBV Rl? rar Es sa fantema mri, Pr tne Fut monty 
on EASY TERMS. Lit aa) WHAT TO INVENT. bene eel samen ne on 
all particulars free. FORTUNES AWAITING. < WADNN EIA TERN ERE g Briana int dp eae abated pa 
titer Riptne ScHoot Now Oprrn. Bend for list of subjects for which inventions are | iim te - an Won hawt afer ws The most 
Fei MONDE CYCLE CO.. CO LTD, | g10 tor ust of 50.) mas ser & Go. s utcat vente, J. CUUSTON, Manf. Stat., 18, George St., Edinburgh. 
Cian +» 100. , CHANCERY LANE, SS 
emma Ac large Oycle School, Open ote | EANSVTAAT,| ARE YOU LITTLE 
- SS  —q ST @P os Henry Rag Livewire egy BO BR. | Pure (peck), si Sea oS eae Lisciees' sues dats Gp ve tour wae, tas only 
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OL LARCEST BU YERS S$ (@) F 20. Beautifor! Leu! 4 are Rich u Post Fret. i alae Seat pensive. end ten ne Gi Bernd, London, 
0 D FA te Pa Ane CARRIA 1D. NY WRINKLES and LINES form 
5; LSE TEETH |i Mmente Of 5: Per are iseured. Bend at ones tor iF SENZA WAMENSE 4 : on the face; how prevented and ,HAIR DES TROYED. | 


Ss [= qe * fafl intormetips to MOP NS) pobgan Ay removed. tall id t free on receipt edy that permanently destroys the roots, and will 
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CHAN those aMicted. sana 
63, Oma poe peene ms. d FEVER’ 2 a “Livenoot. 7ae “= $85 mudgate: ill, ee REET ViLLiZEe SrREsy, Tonos Ww w 


tl red 
: FREEHOLD LAND. | ED fordare vy a simple. ine 
BAD ATH, .. | FREE vanes orerntirs| Teoueeracaee. teg Sry Bees 
of 8 for this ~ LAG MaNUBE On & ication a) e on 
a. topless ore nplaint wil anyone mentioning THIS PAPER. Apply— | B4y,ond Mepsre +¥ peat re) SES = sidressed 
¥.g. Lockett 4 13, Daiston Lane, y.| NORNANBY IRON WORKS CO., Ltd.,| selling good cheap terms. ' Deeds free, Suis roe 
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R.D.& J.BoFRASER BLUusHuiINnG momo! §6BEUSHING. st ALE AL 
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“WORTH A QUINEA A BOX.” 


FOR ALL 


BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


Sick Headache, Constipation 


BI scU | TS Weak Stcmach, impaired Digestion, 


AS SUPPLIED TO Disordered Liver, and Female Ailments. 


Her atlajesty @he Muecy. In Boxes, 93d., 1s. lid., and 2s. 9d. each, with full directions. 


THE 1s. 1id. BOX CONTAINS 56 PILLS. . 
‘Ufficulty be experienced in obtaining “ HOVIS,” or if what is supplied as “ HOVIS” is not satisfactory, 
be defrayed), to 


rhe, sealing One fis eee rota a THE SALE IS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES YEARLY. | 


8S. FITTON & SON, MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD. Prepared only by the Preprister— 
Vater recommending any other Bred in the pic ot HOVIB' do oo for their own profit, Beware.” THOMAS BEECHAM; ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, 


€4, and 1s. Bamples on Receipt of Stamps, Sold by all Druggists and Patent, Mediciu Medicine » Dealecs | Evorywhéte. 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY. Prat 


TION SAI 


By Messrs. F. HODGSON & SON ON, THE WELL-KNOWN CARPET MANUFACTURERS OF THE CITY OF Ltt 


To the Influential Readers of “Pearson's: Weekly,” and. may not appear. bt 
Important announcement of Gigantic Reduction in the pee of arbaens ogres ing a a effect on sight of this advertisement, and js 


OUR NEW VENTURE! YES, TWO DIFFERENT PATTERN HEARTHRUGS: OR CARPETS FOR. THE: PRICE OF ONE. C;. 


We do not send out shams and veneer in Carpets and Rugs, but goods of a high-class style and charactér and at such a low jp. 
as to. commend the indisputable high Appreciation, Admtration, and Recommendation of our clientele Mase all or bers of the wo 


The ‘‘Queen’s Royal”’ Household ASeieyh o—_ 2 Rerieriee are extolled by all co’ SAL SeaLB OF RICK VELEST. F: 


: GIGANTIC SALE OF ‘THE “QUEEN'S ROYAL” HOUSEHOLD BRUSSELS HEARTHRUGS, hela eyo | 
2/- HEARTHRUGS 0, 2/- ak = ee er aaa ee 


ersible Bich Turkey Patterns, meamiring Ott. long and 8ft. wide. of manufactmie will be found wnepproae 
and ae ge ees in eae orks 
of Art, “Phocmnda of ‘ , testimonials received, giving the 
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‘HLR.H. Prince Louis of 
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Countess |) 
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Countess Dew 
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COLOSSAL warn ¢ OF RICH VELV2ZT FILE 


REAL BR USSELS | CAR oe 


Countess va Vi 
Countess orf 
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OM Gold, Sattar Tematn's ue 
With handsome Border to co ‘ TH 
aT ) 8 are ee 
VEL Hii: 
VELVET - . He.| VELVET ) oft. by 18 ft. ... nT 
PILE: 1g. | Pr eh et we (Ress 
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Rev. Cunen 1-* 
UEEN EXTR. Rev. Canen D 
ooo Res. Canon Bn 
“a "8 ROYAL” Co AORDINARY a  Seaape of Wilton mate. he cost, fev, Cancii. W 
HEARTHRUG i bd step in economy. 
‘HOLIPSH’ : PRODIGIOUS saLs OF THB aang 
mina OUARANTEED ore = BARGAINS. PRUDENTIAL’ Reversible CARPETS | “ ne a 
Hammond Gravel ry Pears Welly on ene aine Reversible, with a different Mak oF kis ‘woven with | coche ; 
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), Se pateh abore' We 2 a Jong ant 1g" 
SPECIAL OFFE Hearthruge for 4a. 24.7 oF! a are lave ier 
rely upon Spontaneous Repeat Orders ves our gg for the maintenance of our Trade. Establi>! 


AI Oped ssgith ind xian day ta soreiggu ea teen oleate peek Cheques and P.0.'s payable to 


) : 2 : 
|.F.-HODGSON & on ee LEED’. 
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